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CHAPTER I. 



Thebe is a story told of an old woman who 
had carried the same pitcher to ihe well for 
twenty years, and broke it at last. "I knew I 
shonld do it some day/' she exclaimed, " I said it 
would be an unlucky pitcher when I bought it.*' 

And so, we suppose, old saws, old superstitions, 
and evil omens, receive occasional fulfilment, 
enough to retain their hold on the populär mind. 
At least Mr& Hobbs's not unusual dread of the 
consequence of making her will, appeared to be 
on the point of realisation, as Mr. Daw received 
the following communication from his excellent 
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friend, as he had been accusiomed to call his con- 
fiding client. The letter was addressed to " Mr. 
Doors, Bidford Eow, at Mr. Dalton's office, 
London/' and was as follows : 



"Sir, 

" Mrs. Hobbs presents respectfol comps. 
to Mr. Doors, and is very badly, which has con- 
tinued for some days. Will you please come 
down as soon as you can possibily do so, as Mrs. 
Hobbs is uneasy in her mind, 

" I remain, 

" Your obegient serv^, 

" Susan Hobbs." 



Mr. Daw pondered for some time över this 
epistle, and was sufficiently distnrbed by it to 
resolye — ^Mr. Dalton being at Hartsden — ^apon 
going at once to Moscow Bow, Hampstead, where 
Mrs. Hobbs resided. 

He rang his bell, and Mr. Perry answered it. 
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** I shall not be back nntil two or ^three, perhaps, 
Perry/' he said, " and mind you don't leave the 
Office until I retum, though it is Wednesday." 

"I never do leave, sir, wben you and Mr. 
Dalton are out," replied Perry, mildly. 

*' I dare say you are no better than the rest of 
your fellows," replied Daw, sharply, putting on 
his hat and overcoat. ^'A skulking lot, all of 
you ;" and then he went his way. 

Mr. Perry made no reply, the consda mens 
reeti kept him sUent upon this, as upon many 
other occasions of late, when Mr. Daw had said 
oncivil things. Mr. Daw had become very bump- 
tious, as many mean men will when they are 
getting on in the world, or believe they are. 

In the course of an hour or so, a Hampstead 
coach set Mr. Daw dovm at the tuming leading 
to Moscow Row — a colony of about twenty small 
houses skirting the border of Hampstead Heath, 
but intruding in no way whatever upon that 
Elysian field of the smoke-dried cockney. 

B 2 
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Another half-century, perhaps, will find that 
health-giving space destroyed by the brick and 
mortar epidemic, which seems to be blasting all 
the green spots around London. 

Mr. Daw bad not paid bis excellent friend a 
Visit for some time, and be was greatly surprised 
to see bow mucb sbe bad cbanged. Her round 
florid face bad become fiaccid and veiny, and ber 
eyes dim and moist, like tbose of one wbo bad 
establisbed too intimate relations witb tbe spirit 
bottle. 

" Well, Mr. Doors^ tbis is kind of you to come 
so immegiately/' said Mrs. Hobbs, wbimpering a 
little. 

Mr. Daw professed bimself always at ber Ser- 
vice, and tbe more so, wben sbe complained of 
illness and distress of mind. 

Mrs. Hobbs tumed up ber poor watery eyes, 
and sbook ber bead as sbe repUed, ^'And botb 
of them is mine, I assure you, Mr. Doors, or 
I woon't ba' brought you down bere ; and per- 
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haps you would take something after your xide, 
sir?" 

Mr. Daw acknowledged himself equal to a 
glass of gin-and-water and a crust of bread, 
having a conviction that both were to be found on 
the premises. 

Whilst Mary, tlie maid, was procuring these 
homely refreshments, Mrs. Ho];)bs went on. 

" I was took badly, sir, that very day two year, 
when I signed that will and testament, and sorry 
I am I did it." 

" Surely you do not connect your present Indis- 
position with the Performance of that act of 
duty ? " asked Mr. Daw, smiling. 

"You may smile, sir," replied Mrs. Hobbs, 
solemnly, "but I doose. It has never been off my 
mind, as Mary knows. Here's to your good 
health, Mr. Doors." 

Mr. Daw " reciprocated," and Mrs. Hobbs 
went on. 

" I feel as if a spell was upon me ; the very 
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night I come home, after signing my name to 
that paper, I thought I heard the death-watch in 
the chimneyJ 

" Well, but you didn't die, my dear madam," 
replied Daw, cheerfully. 

" No, I certainly didn't, as it turned out to be 
splots of rain coming down the chimney, and it 
frightened me all the same. I'm always dream- 
ing of weddings, and that's a sure sign of a 
death/' 

" A — suppose we say that you've been thinking 

of some of your old lovers, and so " 

"O pray don't talk in that way, Mr. Doors. It 

seems wicked — ^indeed it does, and me that badly 

that the doctor caUs every day." 

" Perhaps that accounts for your indisposition/' 

Said Mr. Daw, anxious to disabuse his excellent 

friend of the absurd notion which had taken 

possession of her. But Mrs. Hobbs was dull at 

taking a joke, although an old one. 

"There's another thing, Mr. Doors, which 
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perhaps you won't laugh at. For this tea days 
past a dog has howled every night under my 
window. A nasty cantankerous brüte, as belongs 
to the milkman over the way, and kills all the 
cats he can lay hold on." 

" Then perhaps his conscienee troubles him, 
and he can^t rest at nights. Fll speak to the 
inilkman/' replied Daw» pleasantly. 

" sir, I wish I'd your nerves, and spirits like 
you/' Said Mrs. Hobbs, adding, after a moderate 
sip at her glass, ^' and then them relations of 
mine " 

"Miserable, degraded wretches!" exclaimed 
Daw, " surely theyVe not been here to annoy 
von ? " 

" O dear, no ; I Ve never clapped eyes on them 
for years — ^not since they was babies,^ replied 
Mrs. Hobbs. "But their mother and me was 
friends, and if we should meet '* 

"Bely upon it/' said Daw, not quite liking 
the tum the couversation was taking, — "rely 
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upon itj justice — although undeserved — shall be 
done to your unworthy relatives : 111 see to 
that." 

" You're very good, I'm sure, and mean well," 
replied Mrs. Hobbs ; " but if it makes no dif- 
ference, I should feel so much easier in my mind 
if tbat thing of a will was put in the fire. 
I should get better, Vm sure I should if it 
was." 

"And have another prepared in favour of your 
relatives ? " asked Daw, quietly. 

" dear, no ! Vä never put my name to 
another thing of the sort, if all my money should 
go to Hospitals, or Income Tax, or paying off 
the National Debts." 

''Distress yourself no further, my excellent 
friend," said DaWy taking Mrs. Hobbs by the 
band ; " consider your will as gone — consumed : 
and now get well as soon as you can.^ 

Mr. Daw spoke truly. Mrs. Hobbs had no 
longer any will of her own as far as the dis- 
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Position of her savings was concerned. Mr. 
Daw would take care of that. He was vexed, 
howeyer, that bis excellent friend had tliought 
80 mach about the matter, as it would become a 
duty to bimself to maintain a more constant 
watcb upon the old lady ; for thougb he believed 
bis rigbt to her monßy indisputable, be bad no 
desire to bave tbe fact known, as tbe proceeding, 
be was aware — tbougb according to law — was not 
according to eqaity or tbe bonourable practice of 
bis profession. He bad, bowever, determined to 
become rieb, and be bad not mucb conscience to 
satisfy. Mr. Daw, baving received bis instruc- 
tions, pleaded tbe absence of bis principal as an 
excuse for departure. 

He bad given Mary an intimation tbat be 
wisbed to speak to ber, and tbe girl followed bim 
to tbe garden gate professedly to sbow bim wbere 
tbe milkman lived. 

" Is your mistress reaUy ill ? " asked Daw. 

** Well, sir, by tbe way sbe worrits berself and 
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me, I sbould say she was very bad at times/* 
replied Mary. 

" And drinks ? " 

"Well, it*s no use disgoising the trath, sir. 
She has left off tea entirely," replied Mary, rather 
ambiguously. 

" What does the doctor say ? *' 

" I*ve heard nothing from bim," replied Mary ; 
"but bis young man wbo comes for bim some« 
times, told me yesterday he thoaght she was a 
bursting up." 

Breaking up, perhaps." 
Yes, it was - breaking up.* She's Indigestion 
of the liver," he says, " and some other long word. 
You see, I asked bim because I've put up with 
a good deal, looking forward like to — what shall 
Isay?" 

A legacy, eh ? '* 

Well, something of that sort, or I couldnH 
have stopped, and wouldn't. She*s promised me 
a deal, but sbe's been wearing a nut-brown silk 
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every day until it's quite shiny at the elbows, and 
only yesterday she talked of having it tamed. 
Now that's not fair ! " 

" Mary, you're a sharp girl, and deserve to be 
rewarded for what you have undergone^" said 
Daw, kindly. " Whenever anything happens to 
Mrs. Hobbs, I will take care of you.'* 

'^ Thank you, sir. You're a gentleman, I know, 
and I can trust to you.^ Mary was a clever girl. 

"I shonld not — ^if. I were you — allow your 
mistress to get too low-spirited," said Daw. " I 
fancy it don't much matter what she takes — 
brandy if she likes it." 

" Likes it!" said Mary. " She'd Uve on it if 
rd let her.'' 

" Then let her/' replied Daw — adding, after a 
momentary pause, ^'You're a good girl, I am 
sure, Mary, and there is half a sovereign. Good 
day : and, by-the-by, should any stranger call on 
Mrs. Hobbs, you will please let me know in- 
stantly. You can write ? " 
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" yes, sir, quite as well as missus." 

" Or your young man wouldn't ask you to 
write so often/' said Mr. Daw, patting Mary's 
Shoulder. 

"What nonsense, Mr. Daw!" bat Mary 
tittered and ran back to the house, evidently 
pleased at the supposition that she had a young 
man with whom she corresponded. 

Mr. Daw crossed the road and then made 
his way to the highway along which the public 
coaches passed, without however calling on the 
milkman. 

There was very little sentiment in the com- 
position of Mr. Daw, no regard whatever for the 
weaknesses of others ; and the more he reflected 
upon the superstitious fears of Mrs. Hobbs, the 
more he derided them. He was gratified by the 
indifference she displayed as to the ultimate 
disposition of her property, and by the time he 
had arrived at Bedford Bow he had determined 
to disregard her instructions, convinced that the 
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deed of gift which he held was the most rational 
act Mrs. Hobbs ever performed in her life. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, he allowed 
some Gompunctious feelings to find a place in his 
bosom, and resolved to devise some means by 
which the pertorbed mind of his excellent friend 
conld be set at rest. In the course of a few days 
he again visited Moscow Bow, and had the — well, 
satbfaction to find Mrs. Hobbs rather worse 
than better. It was evident that the old house- 
keeper had received her last waming, and 
probably would not stay out " her month.'' Mr. 
Daw therefore determined not to be in any way 
accessory to her ''taking off" unnecessarily, and 
havingy therefore, requested Mary to leave him 
and her mistress together, he produced from an 
inside pocket a long envelope elaborately sealed 
and ÜEistened. 

" Will you open that packet, my dear madam," 
he Said, with his blandest tone and manner. 

" Please do it, sir," replied Mrs. Hobbs. 
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To hear, was to pbey, and the fastenings of 
the packet being loosened, Mr. Daw exhibited 
to bis excellent friend a handful of paper ashes, 
as evidence that her will and testament had been 
consumed by fire. Quite true, Mr. Perry's fair 
copy of her first Instructions had been so de- 
stroyed, but not the deed of gift. No, no, Mr. 
Daw was not such an honest fool as that ! 

The poor deluded one expressed her thankful- 
ness, but though fully beUeving her own eyes, 
the specific for her eure was of no avail, and in 
about a fortnight more Mrs. Hobbs was gathered 
to her fathers and mothers and other relations. 

" The funerial/' as Mary wrote to her young 
man, "was xnost respectable, being black cloth, 
with a angle blowing a trumpet a top and stuck 
all over with cherubs looking for all the World 
like apple dumplings with wings." 

Of course Mr. Daw thought that the spirit of 
the departed would be comforted by such trum- 
pery, and he knew also that he should have the 
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credit for liberality with Mary, whom he Was 
desirous to conciliate, 

The whole of the excellent lady's wardrobe 
was presented to Mary, (Mr. Daw could not 
personally adapt any of it to his own use,) and 
the charwoman, who set up a claim to certain 
personalties, was satisfied by two or three 
pounds. A broker was readily found to pur- 
chase the fumiture, and set off the proceeds 
against the cost of the faneral, and so in less 
than ten days the key of No. 4, Moscow Bow was 
handed to its proprietor, and Mary, with a 
month's wages and other gratuities in pocket, 
was on her way to her £riends in the country. 

To secure his valuable windfall was Mr. Daw*s 
^' most important business in tiie city,*' and for a 
long" time no one — ^not even Mr. Perry — ^heard 
one Word from Mr. Daw of the decease of Mrs. 
Hobbs. Mr. Daw had a long head, and he 
determined npon a singuIar course of action, 
whose policy it was not easy to understand. 
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He resolved to look np " The Commissioiier," or 
Mr. Hichard AlderwinUe, and ImTing borrowed 
a BeW» Life from a neighboming public^house, 
he referred to ihe colmnn headed ** Canine/* and 
fonnd to bis satisCEurtioii ihat a d<^ show was to 
be held that eTening at the same place as he 
had visited in the Company of Mr. Bob, and that 
^'ihe chairwonld be taken at eight o'clock by 
'The Commissioner/ faced bj Mr. Bloggs." 
It wonld be a rongh gaihering, Mr. Daw knew, ^ . 
bat he had plenty of physical plack, and had 
leamed what is technically called *'the ose of 
bis hands.'' 

Having remoTed as mach as he coald of the 
professional gentleman £rom bis oatward ap-: 
pearance, by the Substitution of '^a bird's-eye 
fogle '' for bis customary long black satin stock, 
and the absence of shirt collars, he put on a 
loose overcoat and proceeded at the appointed 
time to the place of meeting. 

The flash house at which the dog show was to 
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be held was np a broad court running out of a 
Street in the neighboarhood of the Haymarket, 
and as Mr. Daw was about half an hour in 
advance of the appointed time he took a survey 
of the locality. The public house looked satis- 
factory enough extemally, and the Cluster of 
small Shops about it gave the court an air of 
respectability. In a barber's window besides the 
placards announcing *'Easy shaving/' "Bazors 
carefuUy set/' '^ Hair cut for 3d./' illuminated 
from within, was an announcement in florid pen- 
manship which gave some indication of "the 
doings" at the public. It ran thus: " Gentle- 
men's black eyes carefully painted out.** 

Mr. Daw was so far impressed by this 
announcement that he waited a few minutes 
near the door of the tavem he was about to 
enter, to note what sort of customers were to be 
his companions. The men passing in were 
mostly well dressed for their class, generally 
wearing loose shooting coats whose pockets 

VOL. II. c 
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bulged out more or less. Their easy, confident 
manner showed they were on good terms with 
themselvesy whatever might be their relations 
with the World in general. 

The light of the public-house lamp falling füll 
on the face of Mr. Daw, an approaching 
visitor stopped suddenly and said : 

" Why, Mr. Daw ! It is Mr. Daw ! " 

For a moment the gentleman addressed did 
not recognise the Speaker, indeed not until the 
man had spoken again. 

" Are you for in here, sir? " 

And then Mr. Daw recalled the featores of a 
certain kind of ticket porter who had no ticket, 
and who hang about the Law Offices in 
Chancery Lane ready to run on messages. He 
was there called " Joe," and a very civil, trust- 
worthy fellow he was always. He was a 
changed man now in appearance. He too had 
the shooting coat, the bulged pockets, the con- 
fident manner of the otBer arrivals. 
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"Well, I was thinking of going in," replied 
Mr. Daw, " if I should not — ^be in the way." 

" Not in the least on it, sir. You'll go in as 
my friend, and nobody 11 say nothing to you." 

" You are known here, then ? " 

" Bather, I should say, sir, rather. I'm going 
to face the chair to-night," replied Joe. 

" Then — are you Mr. Bloggs ? " asked Daw. 

" I am Mr. Bloggs, sir, or Joe Bloggs, if you 
like it better, sir. You see, Mr. Daw, we must 
all have our relaxations and our fancies; now 
mine is dogs — toy-dogs,'* and he here explained 
the mystery of ^the bulged pockets by showing 
that his own contained each a diminutive spaniel 
about to contendfor the prize of the evening — " a 
silver watch jewelled in eight holes.'* 

Mr. Daw now feit that he was entering the 
canine world under the best auspices, the more 
especially as the mention of Mr. Bob Gore's name 
drew forth from Mr. Bloggs an expression of 
great respect for the worthy dealer. 

c 2 
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Mr. Daw having taken two refreshment 
tickets, and Mr. Bloggs having paid certain 
"entrance fees'' for his two "toys/* they went 
into the room set apart for the show. It was 
an ordinary public-house parlour, having tables 
and chairs ranged on its sides and ends, the 
walls being covered with sporting prints chiefly 
having reference to the exploits of dogs — fight- 
ing and rat-killing. 

The Commissioner was a man of business and 
already seated on a slightly elevated chair at the 
end of the room, having a background of raiher 
dingy red cortains, whilst before him — in hnmble 
imitation of the Cup display at Ascot and Good- 
wood — stood on a cigar-box, suspended to a 
miniature gallows, the silver watch to be awarded 
later in the evening. The room soon fiUed, and 
the chief peculiarity observable was, the number 
of dogs' heads resting on the edges of the table, 
their bodies being secured in the capacious 
pockets of their owners. The show commenced ; 
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but for the reasons alreadj given» we shall make 
no record of the proceedings, merely observing 
that, linder the presidency of the Commissioner 
and Mr. Bloggs, much better order and decent 
behaviour prevailed. 

Mr. Bloggs was unsuccessful, bat he bore his 
defeat with as much equanimity as his Grace, 
or my Lord, or Sir Toby, when disappointed of 
the blue riband of the Derby. Whatever was 
his mortification, he concealed it; and as the 
büsiness of the evening was over, led off the 
Tocal harmony with a song of many Terses and a 
thundering chorus. 

Having given his toast and sentiment and 
made his next call, he had leisure for con- 
versation with his friend Mr. Daw; who soon 
contrived to lead it in the direction most agree- 
able to himself. 

" O yes, sir — IVe knowed the Commissioner 
this ten year or more," replied Mr. Bloggs, in 
answer to a question; ^'and I'm afeard he's a 
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litüe shadj, sir. He*s got a good friend in a 
sister, I fancy — but that's bread I shouldn't like 
to eat, sir." 

" I understand," said Mr. Daw ; *^ and now, 
Bloggs, you must undertake a little bit of 
business for me. I can't stand this noise and 
smoke any longer ; but I Lad intended to have 
waited until I could have spoken to the Com- 
missioner. You must bring him to our office to- 
morrow moming. Come in first yourself, in case 
I shouldn't be alone. I want a word or two wrth 

your friend." 

" Well, of course I could bring him," replied 
Mr. Bloggs, "but it wouldn*t be pleasant for 
me among these here gentlemen if I put the 
Commissioner in trouble." 

" Do you think l*d ask you to do so ? " said 
Mr. Daw, apparently slightly oflfended. 

" Of course I don't ! " replied Bloggs — but he 
had thought it possible that Mr. Daw had some 
legal intentions to carry out not quite to the 
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CommisBioner's adyantage ; bat when he was as- 
sured that the "worthj chair" would be the 
lieber for the visit, the equally " worthy vice " 
promised to bring him. 

The Commissioner looked very rosy about the 
face and eyes the next morning when presented 
to Mr. Daw, and it was evident that the orgie of 
the preceding night had been heavy and pro- 
tracted. He was quite collected, however, and 
assumed his very best " commission ^* manner. 

"I believe I address Mr. Bichard Alder- 
winkle ? " said Mr. Daw, after they were seated 
in his private room. 

" Yes, sir/' replied the Commissioner, sharply, 
**that is my name; and yours Mr. Daw, I 
believe ? " 

Mr. Daw bowed assent, adding : — 

" You are a native, I think, of Chuckley, are 
you not ? '' 

The Commissioner crossed his legs and clasped 
his knees with his hands before replying, and 
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then, looking Mr. Daw steadfastly in the face, 
Said, " I beg pardon, Mr. Daw, bat I must ask 
you to excuse the freedom of the few remarks I 
am about to make before we go any further. It 
has been my misfortune to cut my eye teeth 
rather early. I never had much schooling and 
less pocket-money, and have had to scramble my 
way through the world as I best could." 

Mr. Daw smiled and bowed slighüy. 

** Now, Bir, among other observations which I 
have made is this — ^that nobody ever looks you 
up unless he wants to get something out of you. 
Perhaps you may have made the same Obser- 
vation, Mr. Daw ? " 

Mr. Daw smiled, and said, "Possibly — 
partially." 

"Very well, sur. Now, as some men *make 
wood ' from their capital, some from their credit, 
and some from the knowledge of things in 
general, I have long made it a rule never to 
give away the only valuable stock-in-trade I 
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possess— my experience. And so, sir, I think 
we shall get on better if, before you proceed 
with your examination of me, you just State your 
case/' 

" I respect your caution and your prudence," 
replied Daw, pleasantly, ''and I am sure you 
will respect the same qualities in myself.'* 

" Sir, of course/' Said the Commissioner^ 
changing his attitude, and assuming one of at- 
tention by thrusting his hands into his trowsers 
pockets and extending his legs. 

" I am anxious to know — ^before I proceed to 
particulars — I am anxious to know if you are 
Mr. Richard Alderwinkle, of Ghuckley." 

" I am," replied Eichard. 

** The son of Peter and Jemima Alderwinkle, 
sometime deceased ? " 

'' Vide parish register," answered the Com- 
missioner. 

" That being so, you had a relative of the 
name of Hobbs — Susan Hobbs ? " 
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'^Ye-es, a cousin of my mother. She was 
housekeeper in the Fortescue family. I looked 
her up a year or two ago." 

'' Indeed !" said Mr. Daw, somewhat interested 
by the answer. " Did you find her ? " 

" Well, not exactly/' replied the Commissioner, 
coolly. " I heard she was living on a small ter- 
minable annuity, and with that Information my 
interest in the old lady ceased." 

" I anderstand/' said Daw, laughing; " a trou- 
blesome old lady with only an annuity did not 
promise a profitable Investment for your expe- 
rience." 

" Precisely so. Ännuities are d deceptive 

things, sir. Many a relation has been swindled 
out of a good deal of time and money and soft 
sawder by an annuity." 

" Well, sir, Mrs. Hobbs is dead," said Daw. 

" Ditto her annuity," added the Commissioner. 

" Of course. She was a client of this office, 
and when she was in extremis " 
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Where might that be?'' asked the Com- 
missioner. 

" I mean, when she was at the point of death 
she sent for some one from here, and it chanced 
to be my duty to attend her/ 

"What for? What could she want with a 
lawyer, and only an annuity? I thought old 
ladies at such times sent for a gentleman in the 
other line/' 

" It was, Mr. Alderwinkle, to confide to our 
oj£ce the execution of her last wishes. To see 
her decently buried, and to take charge of a small 
sum of money which she had scraped together." 

" Oh, made a wiU !'' 

"No, sir; she did not make a will. She 
placed in my hands a small tea-caddy in which 
she had inyested her property, consisting of two 
hundred and odd pounds,'' said Daw, pausing. 

"Don't let me interrupt you, sir," observed 
the Commissioner, having given a short cough. 

" * That money,' she said, ' I wish to go to my 
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Cousin Jeinima Alderwinkle's children, Bichard 
and Caroline. I don't know where you'U find 
theniy bat they were bom at Ghuckley. My 
furniture will pay my fiineral — ^let it be a decent 
one; my clothes you will giye to my faithful 
serrant, Mary.** Her instructions have been 
obeyed. She was buried decenüy, her furniture 
has paid the expenses, and her clothes have 
been disposed of as desired." 

" Well, sir, Fm obliged/' said the Commis- 
sioner ; " and this transaction shall have a clean 

page to itself in my ledger." 

" On that paper you will see that after pay- 
ment to you and to your sister of one hundred 
pounds each, there remains a small balance of 
nine pounds " 

" Costs/' Said the Coinmissioner — " costs ; 
say no more, sir. You've saved me trouble and 
a Shilling, as I should have looked up Doctors' 
Gommons when I*d heard of her death^ust as 
a matter of curiosity.*' 
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It was to stifle the curiosity of Mr. Alder- 
winkle Üiat Mr. Daw had resolyed to make this 
sacrifice of money ; and as he employed himself 
in connting out the crisp hank-notes for the snm 
of two hundred pounds, he congratulated himself 
on his cunning and liberality. 

" As I have not the pleasure of knowing your 
sister's address, I presume I do no wrong in con- 
fiding her share of this legacy to you." 

" None in the least, sir," replied the Gommis- 
sioner, with alacrity, wondering much, however, 
at the want of legal acumen displayed by Mr. 
Daw. " I manage all Garry's money affairs for 
her" — and this was strictly true, as he never 
allowed her to have fiye pounds unemployed. 

Mr. Daw had drawn up an acknowledgment 
for the money, which Mr. Bichard Alderwinkle 
signed for seif and sister in a handwriting 
that was more remarkable for the boldness than 
the symmetry of its character. 

The Commissioner then produced a large 
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business-like bill-case, wiihin whose ample folds 
he deposited ihe bank-notes, taking the whole 
matter as coolly as ihongh it had been an ex- 
pected and everyday transaction. He was one 
of those cool-headed men that it is difficult to 
surprise by either good or evil fortune. It was 
bis daily bnsiness to be ready for anything which 
tumed up, rel3dng upon bis "experience" to 
make the best of it. 

" Mr. Daw,*' said the Commissioner, holding 
out bis band as thongh he and fhat gentleman 
had been acqnainted all their lives, *' good mom- 
ing. I'm a good deal about in the commercial 
World, and if I can help you to anything in 
cigars» fomiture, wines — specially wines — dogs, 
or horses, I shall be proud to ondertake the com- 
mission. A line to me — care of Jones, the waiter, 
at Garraway's — ^finds me in a post or two. Good 
moming " — and shaking Mr. Daw's band again 
and again, the two worthies parted for a time, 
each equally satisfied with their moming's work. 



CHAPTER n. 



The spring had retumed, and Old Place or 
Hartsden was adyertised for sale. There were 
those evidences of desertion about the still trim 
garden and eomfortable dwelling which cast such 
an appearance of melancholj over the brightest 
Spots, as fhough inanimate things were mouming 
fortheir old possessors. 

A few snowdrops and crocuses forced them- 
selves into notice in the borders, but there were 
no other signs that spring had come to strew the 
ground with flowers. The window-panes were 
dim and dirty, and the faded blinds drawn down 
within, still declared Old Place to be a house of 
monming. 

Mildred had been, ever since her father's death, 
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a Yisitor at the Vicarage, as the estrangement 
between herseif and Jessie had become so com- 
plete that Mr. Dalton had noticed it, and won- 
dered at the cause. He had forbomey howeyer, 
to question his daughter, as he had not been able 
to overcome his displeasnre at her evident disin- 
clination to accede to his wishes in respect of 
Percv Glendon. 

He determined, howeyer, to question Mildred 
when next he should yisit Hartsden. 

Percy had only once 'wrritten to Mildred sinee 
her father's death. That letter was one of true 
brotherly condolence, and eyery word was re- 
membered and treasured by " sister Milly.'' It 
had no address, and though written upon foreign 
paper, had been posted in London. It had been 
impossible for her therefore to write to him in 
reply, and she could only attribute his long 
silence to the hurry of travel. She was not quite 
satisfied with this supposition, and it was not 
until Mr. Dalton had been two days at Harts- 
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den, ihat the real cause for his silence became 
known to her. 

Mr. Dalton had been staying at Old Place, 
giving certain necessary instructions to the auc- 
tioneer and Mr. Coppice, who continued in charge 
of the house, when among his letters from town 
he observed one from Miss Pragmore. 

^* Business before pleasure/' he said, tossing 
aside the lady's epistle^ yet still wondering why 
his sister-in-law should have written to him — a 
very unusual attention on her part. This feeling 
increased until he could no longer resist opening 
the letter. 

Its Contents almost stupified him, and he had 
to read it a second time before he could 
thoroughly cömprehend the fulness of its meaning. 

Jessie had eloped with Percy Clendon ! — ^they 
were married, and though the wicked girl had not 
dared to write herseif, the yiper they had warmed 
on their hearthstone had enclosed a copy of the 
marriage certificate, and written a letter in which 

VOL. II. D 
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it was difficnlt to dedde whether impndence or 
hypocrisy most prevailed. 

Miss Pragmore oüght to have spared her fine 
writingy as poor Dalton only nnderstood three 
wordsy "Jessie has eloped." "Unloving, un- 
grateful child ! '^ He could miirmur nothing 
more! Nofhing that could more thoroughly 
express her condemnation. It seemed as though 
his life had stopped ; he saw no futnre — ^thought 
of no past — only of the terrible present, all cul- 
minating in those awful words, " Unloying, un- 
grateM chüd ! » 

At last he rang the 'bell violently, and ordered 
the astonished Mr. Coppice to have some convey- 
ance ready instanüy, without considering whether 
there was a train to take him on. He prepared 
himself for the journey almost mechanically, and 
then stood waiting at the hall door — ^hours it 
seemed to him — ^the Coming of the carriage ; and 
when Coppice brought it round, he hastened to 
get in without speaking a word. 
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'^What are we to do about the pictores?" 
asked Mrs. Coppice, wanting to say something. 

" The pictores— yeSy the family pictures— yes/' 
replied Dalton, abstractedly. ''Ah, yes! give 
this letter to the Yicar or to Miss Deeting--ihey 
will nnderstand/' — and he threw Miss Pragmore's 
letter from him as Coppice, in obedience to 
Dalton's impatient gesture, drove away. 

Mrs. Goppice hastily put on her bonnet» and 
hnrried off to the Ticarage, not daring to read the 
open letter in her band, although her curiosity 
was extreme to know its Contents. 

The Yicar was greatly incensed when he had 

read what Miss Pragmore had communicated 

with so much prolixity, bat Mildred was more 

possessed. She had, it is true, never contem- 

plated an elopement, but she had brought herseif 

to believe that the time must come when Jessie 

and Percy wonld be married — when Jessie would 

attain to the crowning triumph of her treachery. 

And it had come, and all Percy^s long silence was 

s 2 
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explained« and Jessie's persistent visits when 
Mildred was in London vitli her dying father — 
using her still as the means to deceive father and 
friend. Her deceit was base and cmel — crael 
becanse she had deprived Mildred of the only 
one whose sympathy had given her endnrance, 
and a shadowy hope that her life wonld not be 
altogether of remembrance and regrets. 

Percy and his litüe ronaway went ofiF to Paris. 
In the heyday of their honeymoon, they both 
easily jostified to themselyes the conrse they 
had taken in thus clandestinely becommg man 
and wife. Percy considered that he had been 
treated unfairly by Mr. Dalton, and that the 
rejection of his suit had been made in a most 
ongentlemanly manner. Mr. Dalton had been 
the first to declare war, and Percy had a right 
to resort to all the means of ofifence and defence 
in his power. He was victorious: and success, 
we know, like charity, covereth a multitude of 
sins. Jessie had also much to resent — ^at least 
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she tried to persuade herseif that she had. Her 
father had displayed an utter disregard of her 
feeÜDgs and inclination, and for no jnstifiable 
reason had condemned her to what — she was 
snre of that — would have been a life of misery. 
And becanse she could not conceal her distress, 
he had treated her with studied coldness, which 
was evidence of a tyrannons will that at some 
time or the other might be exercised to force 
her into a sordid marriage, or a life of Single 
wretchedness like Miss Pragmore. Yes — ^Miss 
Pragmore ! What had been her conduct doring 
the last few months ? She never spoke withont 
uttering some cutting sarcasm or wicked innnendo, 
and if there was one reflection more consolatory 
than another, it was that of knowing that she had 
been completely hoodwinked as to all that was 
going on, and utterly confounded by the catas- 
trophe of the elopement* 

Bat there were times when Jessie conld not 
excuse herseif so entirely, remembering, as she 
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did, many many acts of loving-kindness on ihe 
pari of her deserted father — ^knowing how he 
had toiled for her, never breaking from his 
work for any selfish enjoymenty bnt always to 
make holiday for her. It was trae that Jessie's 
youth had not been the most cheerfal : business 
had prevented that. Had her mother lived, she 
thooght it might have. been otherwise, and 
dreadfol Miss Pragmore only known as an 
occasional nightmare. The more cause this, 
perhaps, for her to have regarded the lonely 
man to whose parental love such violence had 
been done. 

It was not often that such sorrow would in- 
trade on her new happiness, and when Percy 
«uspected, from the swollen eyes and glistening 
isheeks of his Jessie, what her thoughts had been, 
he was too generous to reprove or to resent this 
condemnation, as it were, of the course which 
his infiuence had led her to adopt. One day, 
when he had surprised Jessie in such a mood. 
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she threw her arms aboat his neck, and laid her 
head fondlj npon his bosom. 

''Ah, as I thooght," said he. ''Yon are 
getting tired of Paris, and want to go back to 
England. Well, pack op, dear. I haye been 
longing for this week past for a boiled leg of 
mntton/' 

''I am tired of nothing/' replied Jessie, 
smiling; "not eyen of you, and you nsed to say 
I shonld be. But I was thinking " 

" Of what we shonld do this aftemoon ? 
Where's the goide-book ? I fancy we have seen 
all the great lions. Let us haye a driye into the 
country, dine afterwards at Phillipe's, and then 
go to the Varietes" 

''Yes, I shonld like a driye into the quiet 
conntry yery mnch." Jessie did not remoye her 
arm from Percy's neck, bat stood looking on the 
ground. 

''Well, what's my pet thinking about? " said 
Percy, drawing her closely to him. 
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"I was tliinking how — how unkind of my 
father not to have answered either of my letters 
— nor yours." 

" He will presently ; we took him a little by 
surprise, no doubt," replied Percy, giving her a 
gentle squeeze. 

''And Mildred Deering, too; sbe at least 
xnight have written to you/' said Jessie. 

** Well, perhaps sbe migbt. But sbe too was 
kept in tbe dark, you know/' 

" Percy," said Jessie, very seriously, " I bave 
tbougbt again and again of Mildred^s condact 
towards me; and, remembering a certain con- 
Tersation we bad, I am almost certain that sbe 
loyed you berself." 

As a brotber, yes,'* replied Percy. 
No — as a downrigbt lover ; and tbat sbe bas 
quarrelled witb me because you loved me" 

" My dear Jessie, I'm not quite a lady-killer," 
said Percy, laugbing. ''Milly is sucb a dear 
proper person — was so devoted to her own father. 
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that she can't, just for ihe present» approve of 
her two naughty friends ; bat she'U forgive us/' 

" No, Percy, I am sure I am right. Perhaps, 
if I had thoaght so " 

" You would have sent me packing/' 

^'No/' replied Jessie, her face colouring. 
''No. I should have quarrelled with her when 
she treated me so coldly in London. I should 
haye told her that she had professed to make me 
her friend — her conßdente — and that she had 
done neither, bat had spoken unkindly of you/' 
Said Jessie. 

Percy placed his fingers on his wife*s Ups. 
" Not worse than I deserve, Jessie, I dare say/* 

But Jessie resisted the restraint, and drew 
aside her head, saying : 

" Yes — ^and I know now why she declared you 
were good and all that, but you had one fault — ^a 
great one. You were unstable — ^fickle-minded." 

"I fear Mildred spoke the trutb. In some 
things, Jessie, I am changeable— in one thing 
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strong tili death ! " He pressed Jessie to his 
bosom and kissed her forehead, and then said, 
gaily: 

" There's love-making enough for two old 
married people to last the day, and now on with 
your bonnet. We can get a jarvey at the end of 
the street, and par Fheure hün round the Bois de 
Boulogne/^ 

Jessie was soon ready, and a ßaere secured. 
The slow pace at which they travelled was con- 
ducive to reflection, and after a short time Percy 
and Jessie were both silent — both thinking, 
though not quite in the same train of thought, 
of what Mildred Deering had said of brother 
Percy. 

The weather was becoming hot, and Paris no 
longer a novelty. The happy pair, therefore, 
began to suffer slightly from malade du paySy and 
sigh — a very little — ^for the green woodlands and 
breezy watering-places of their -native land. 
They resolved at last to turn their faces home- 
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ward, maldng a short gtay at Bonlogne-Bor-mery 
which was not fhen quite sach an En^Ush colony 
as it is at present. The noble Britons who 
chiefly sojonmed fhere were self-exfled for a time 
for Tarioos personal reasons, mosÜy to ayoid ihe 
importnnities of amdons creditors. Still fhere 
were many pleasnre-seekers, free to come and go 
as it pleased them. 

There is enough in the old seaport town, its 
queer ascending stxeets and ancient fortress, to 
amuse the stranger for a time, but the port and 
pier, with their pictnresqae fisherwomen and 
tarry seamen, were then as now, perhaps, the 
more enduring attractions. 

A stiff breeze from the sea and occasional 
showers kept Jessie indoors, but Percy, well 
wrapped up, went out for a constitutional on the 
pier. As he was driving against the wind and 
looking eamestly at a fishing lugger entering the 
port with a split mainsail, he came in contact 
with another promenader, whose attention had 
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been also occupied by the damaged craft. Both 
genÜemen apologised, laagimig at the collision. 

''I was looking at the boat. She seems to 
have had rough weather," said the stranger, a 
gentlemanly man, wearing a short cloak. 

" She does," answered Percy, facing about, not 
liking the rain and wind. ^'It's bad enough 
here, but I must have my walk." 

" Tm only a dawdler, and can't stand this," — 
here a faint whine was heard Coming from 
beneath the stranger's cloak. ''Ah — ^yes. It's 
a pet of my — of Mrs. Craven's, She's an invalid 
— bad cough! horrible cough, sir! but she 
insists on Piggy — ^that's this little chap — a 
thorough Charles, you see — ^being taken out for 
an airing, and as she — ^that is, Mrs. Graven — 
does nothing but cough, I volunteered." 

Percy professed to be — and no doubt was inte- 
rested in the little pet so considerately cared for, 
and Mr. Craven — supposing the stranger to own 
that name — ^became positively eloquent on the 
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virtues and yalue of IPiggy, and was so delighted 
with Percy's attention and apparent admiration 
that they shook hands at parting, and commenced 
an intimacy which did not terminate on the pier. 

Mr. Percj and his mfe met Mr. Graven in a 
confectioner's the next day in the Bue de l'Ecu. 
Mr. Crayen was inquiring for cough drops ; and 
Percy, like an open-hearted Briton, introduced 
his wife to his new acquaintance. Their home 
circle was so limited, that this precipitancy was, 
perhaps, pardonable. 

Later in the day Mr. and Mrs. Glendon took a 
stroll on the pier. As they approached the 
forther end they perceived Mr. Crayen seated by 
a lady, in whose lap reposed the dog, which had 
assisted so materially in making two strangers 
better known to each other. 

When Mr. Crayen saw his new Mends ap- 
proaching, a shade of discomfiture passed oyer 
his face as he rose hastily and came towards the 
Clendons. 
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After some commonplaces and a slight attempt 
on the part of Mr. Grayen to indace a retrograde 
movement, Pefcy said : 

*'0, Jessie dear, ihere is the beautifol little 
dog I tdd you abont yesterday/' 

What was Mr. Grayen to do — espedally as 
Jessie dedared herseif passionately f ond of dogs 
-—bat to lead the way to Mrs. Grayen and eflEect 
an introdnction ? 

Mis. Grayen was some few years the jonior of 
her lord, and had been at one time stiikin^y 
handsome, bat her face now bore traces of ill 
health, and her hectic cheeks almost dedaied 
her makdy. She appeared a Etile embanassed 
ai fiis^ bat in a few moments became doqoent 
in the praises of her feyoorite ; and then the 
conyeisalion diyeiged to other snlgeets» and in 
the cooise of a short time the ladies became 
intimalely aeqfoainted. Mr. Grafen was eyi- 
dendy not qpodte at bis ease. He poffbd a 
good dnl, and was frequenthr radier abstn^ctcd. 
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giying confused answers to questioDS of no diffi- 
culty. 

After mach smiling and good-daying, and so 
on, fhe Glendons continued their walk, Jessie 
glad, she said, to haye foond dach an agreeable 
compamon as Mrs. Craven would be — she was 
staying another fortnight — although she was sor- 
prised to hear certain inaccuracies of orthoepy — 
well, perhaps they were slips of the tongae, from 
nervousness no doubt. 

In one of the by-streets of Boulogne there 
was — and may be now for what we know to 
the contrary— ^ downright English public-house, 
calling itself " The Yorkshire Stingo." On the 
shutters and in the Windows were announcements 
of Meux's Porter, Bass's Äle in draught and 
bottle, English Gin, and other Compounds, estab- 
lished, no doubt, to mitigate the sorrows of exile 
to such of our countrymen as could not speak 
French pr accommodate themselves to the mshy- 
^ washy potations of the estaminets of the place. 
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The yisitors to the house were not of the ilite of 
English emigrants, and it would have been with 
some surprise had Percy Glendon seen bis new 
acquaintance, Mr. Craven, enter the '' Yorkshire 
Stingo/' as he did on the day following the meet- 
ing we have just recorded. He had been ex- 
pected by a well-dressed man sitting in the little 
parlour« and whiling away the time with a cigar 
and a large glass of brandy-and-water, early as it 
was in the day. 

The meeting could hardly be called cordial, as 
Mr. Grayen merely extended two fingers to the 
other man, who shook them gently, removing bis 
hat as he did so. 

" You came last night, I suppose/' said Mr. 
Graven. 

"YeSy sir, and a precioas rough-and-tumble 
passage we had/' replied the man. ''I was 
awfully bad for an hoor.'' 

"I am not a good saQor myself/' said Mr. 
Graven. ''I thought it better to send for you 
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than to write— as — as I must leave for Naples 
to-morrow/' 

" Indeed, sir ! — short notice/' 

*' Perhaps that is as well," said Mr. Craven. 
'' You are aware, I have no doubt, that Caroline 
has been ailing for some time." 

" I have heard so, sir." 

" A cough — perpetual cough." 

"What,hacking, sir?" 

"Well, that seems to express it," said Mr. 
Craven. " Now, if there is one thing which dis- 
tresses me more than another, it is — a person — 
a person with that troublesome affliction. You 
understand?" 

" Very good, sir," replied the man, waiting for 
further Information. 

"Now, Caroline has had the best advice, as 
well as lozenges and all that, but the cough 
continues, and, to be plaiu, I can stand it 
no longer. I am getting ill, very ill, for want of 
rest." 
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" Want of sleep certainly is a bad tiüng,'* said 
theman. "Well,sir?'' 

'* Well, I haye made np my mind not to take 
Garolme to Naples. I have come to the con- 
eliision that her native air may do her more good 
ihan anything elseJ 

" Well, possiblj — nnder drcumstances — it 
mi^tysir.^ 

" I haye therefore sent for yoo, knowiiig yonr 
strong regard for yonr sister, to take ber to 
En^aod.^ 

The man looked Mr. Craven Teiy eamesÜy in 
ihe fiuse before he replied, and then he only said, 
« Wen, sir.*' 

" I gness what yoa are thinking abont, I 
fimcy,'' Said Mr. Crayen, coloming; ''and yoa 
Hill find that I haye not been nnmindfol of the 
past or of the fatnre. Bead that letter care- 
fully when I am gone, and meet me hexe 
again to^morrow at twelye o'dock. Haye yoa 
money 
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''A litÜe/' replied the man, in a tone that 
seemed to say he could do with more. 

Mr. Cravcn sp understood it, and gave him a 
bank-note, and then extending bis two fingers as 
before, took bis departore. 

He was no sooner gone tban the man broke 
the seal of the letter and read it with mach 
eamestness. He let bis cigar go out, so absorbed 
was he by what had been written. ^'I thought 
it would come to this/' he muttered, as he placed 
the letter in a large black bill-case partly filled 
with other papers. 

The Clendons had seen nothing more of the 
Gravens, though the weather could not have kept 
them indoors. Percy and bis wife being in France 
were doing as France does — ^taking their d^eüner 
at mid-day at their hotel when Mr. Craven was 
annoonced ; he came to say that he was suddenly 
called to Naples on important business, and had 
come to make bis adieva. It was very polite of him 
certainly, and all sorts of civil things were said. 

E 2 
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" Mrs. CiETen ? Oh, yes, she sent her apolo- 
^es and adieux also." 

At last Mr. Craven rose to depart, and Percy 
saw him to the stairs. 

Mr. Crayen evidently wanted to say some- 
thing more than he had said. " Mr. Glendon — 
I — I — want to explain, and to apologise,'* but 
he conldn'ty and wa^ing his hand he hnrried 
down the stairs. 

Percy was pozzled. For what coold he have 
to apologise ? What explain ? 

Jessie was sharper than Percy, and she hit 
upon an explanation. 

" Mr. Craven evidently wanted to explain why 
he conld not ask them to renew their intimacy 
in England, and to apologise for not doing so." 

" That was it, no doubt,** and Percy kissed 
his clever wife for her ingenuity. 

The man and Mr. Craven met again at the 
time they had appointed, and after an hour's 
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earnest conversation separatedy apparenüy, in 
amity. 

The third moming after their parting inter* 
view'with Mr. Craven the Clendons went out 
for their stroU. The boat for London was get- 
ting up its steaniy and on the quay were the 
usual loungers apparently deeply interested in 
the proceedings on board the gallant vessel, 
even as though they had been all underwriters 
and largely engaged in "the venture." Poor 
fellows ! many of them no doubt would have 
gladly stepped on board and gone back to the 
destined port of the steamer, bat they knew it 
would be to encounter avenging creditors armed 
with all kinds of legal weapons, and to have to 
exchange the freedom of Boulogne port for the 
limited confines of the Queen*s Bench or one other 
of Her Majesty's prisons. The porters carrying 
trunks and portmanteaus were converging from 
all quarters of the town, and trucks also laden 
bore their proportion of baggage towards thd 
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departing boat On one large box— posaUy 
contaiiüiig household linen — ^Percy thou^t he 
had read the name of Mrs. Crayen painted in 
white lettersL 

The' pari bell begau xingiBg, and passoigers 
for En^and eame floeking firom the ndf^ibooring 
hoteis and lodg^ng^onses mostlj in such haste 
that it seemed they had only just made np their 
nunds to depart. Aniongthemwasawelldressed 
man and a lady closely Teiled, and no doobt she 
woiüd bare aToided ihe recognition of the Clen* 
dons bat fbr the little toy spaniel which she 
carxied and conld be no other than the Talued 
and eossetted PigST* 

Mrs. Craren saw she was recognised by the 
Clendons> and therefbre stopped to bid tibusoi 
good-bye. 

Ye8> she was going to England, as Mr. 
Craren had thoo^bt the jooEney to Iiaples 
wcmld be too &tigimig fibr her, and his ^nsit was 
^ «itirely on bnsmessy'' adding 
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''Allow ine to introduce zny brother to yon, 
Mr. Alderwinkle/' 

"Happy to know you, I am sure," said the 
Commissioner. " Pleasant day for the briny." 

Clendon acquiesced in this opinion, and haYing 
made the usual inquiries as to Mr. Alderwinkle's 
sea-going powers, bade the voyagers farewell. 

*' I am glad/' said Jessie, '' that we met Mrs. 
Graven. She has given me her card, and pressed 
me to call on her in London. I have promised 
to do so when we are setüed» dear.'^ 

"Ye-es/' answered Percy, "though I donH 
like that brother of hers. He seems a vulgär 
fellow^ and many removes from a genüeman/' 

" Why, you have not seen him for five minutes/' 
said Jessie, smiling. 

'^ You may know some men and some women 
in less time than that," said Percy. " However, 
ihey are off, and we can do as we please about 
renewing the acquaintance." 

Percy could not get that morning's meeting 
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out of bis mind, and thought of it many times 
doiing the day. He thought also of his prevlous 
interviews with the Cravens, and before he went 
to sleep he thought also that he might have dis- 
covered the meaning of Mr. Graveurs singular 
embarrassment when taking leave of bim« 

It had been Percy Clendon's Intention to have 
made a two months' holiday before setding down 
to the serious business of life, and he had, as we 
have Seen, tumed his face homeward. A party, 
howeyer, arrived at the hotel where he was stay- 
ingy on their way to Switzerland, and Percy be- 
came so interested in the account which they gave 
of that marvellous land, that he determined to 
extend his holiday and visit it. Jessie of course 
was delighted at the prospect of such a tour, and 
a farther letter of credit l>eing obtained from 
Percy's banker in London, the happy dreamers 
retraced their steps to Paris, and thence took 
their way to Switzerland. 

We have no intention of accompanying them. 
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as desciiptive tours in that direction have been 
somewhat over ^* done " of late. We acknow- 
ledge» 

" Mont Blanc is the monarch of moontaiiuh* 
We crowned him long ago/* 

but we confess to avoiding stalwart young gentle- 
men armed with mach branded Alpenstocks, and 
well «p in their Murrays. Not that we ander* 
rate the manly daring of the Excelsiors, however 
mach we may lament the rashness which has 
sacrificed many valaable lives in the indalgence 
of an emalation which coald lead to no practical 
good. 

This feeling may be dae in part to the fact that 
we are somewhat " iai, and scant of breath/' and 
have long soaghf the shady side of Fall Mall " 
for oar sammer constitutionals. 

The Glendons needed more letters of credit, 
as Percy had resolved to remain in Paris until 
the next spring. Trae, he had purposed to have 
limited his wedding toar to a couple of months, 
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bat then the trip to Switzerland had not occarred 
to bim, and he had now discovered ihat to live 
in Paris wonld be as cheap as living in London, 
whilst he could perfect himself in the Prench 
language — a life-long advantage — and which at 
present he spoke and understood very indif- 
ferenüy. Of course Jessie was delighted at this 
Prolongation of their residence in Paris, a^ '' the 
season" had set in when that gay city puts forth 
all its allurements, and pleasore reigns para- 
mount. It was March, therefore, in the ensuing 
year before the Clendons retumed to England. 



CHAPTER III. 

♦ 

Anotheb letter to her father from Jessie re- 
mained nnanswered — unopened indeed for days 
after its delivery. He never mentioned her name, 
and had forbidden others to do so. He appeared 
to be entirely absorbed in the business of bis 
Office, but there were times when be read bis 
papers mecbanically, and bad often to reconsider 
wbole folios before be could master tbe bearing 
of tbem. His daugbter and ber fault could not 
be sbut out from bis tbougbts, bowever mucb be 
Btrove to forget ber. 

'' Tbe ungratefol creature ! '' Miss Pragmore 
bad Said on tbe last occasion sbe bad been 
allowed to speak of Jessie in Mr. Dalton^s pre- 
sence. "Enjoying berseK finely, IVe no doubt; 
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bat the time will come when she will bitterly 
repent marrying that indolent fellow. 

"Possibly," replied Mr. Dalton, calmly. "Poor 
chUd!" 

" Poor child ! " echoed Miss Pragmore, " I am 
sure she deserves to be punished." 

" Yet not as you would punish her, Miss Prag- 



more." 



*' I can find no excuse for what she has done — 
none ! " 

" I can," Said Mr. Dalton. " Truly, it was her 
misfortune and mine to lose early« her mother. 
She has had no mother's teaching, no mother's 
tender guardianship, no mother's anxious watch- 
fulness." 

" Well, indeed, Mr. Dalton, I think it hardly 
fair that you should say that. I am sure I have 
watched her," said Miss Pragmore, sharply. 

*' Yes, and she has known it — ^known that you 
have watched for her faults only to reprove her — 
never watched for the good that was in her, to 
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praise and encourage her as her mother woüld 
have done," replied Dalton. 

" Ton my word, sir ! Bat I believe it is no nn- 
common case for those who have devoted their 
lives to the good of others to be blamed " 

*' Pardon me, I do not blame you so mach as 
I do myself. I ought to have remembered that 
I had a daughter as well as a profession. Bat I 
did not. I shoald have remembered how de* 
lighted, how happy she seemed whenever I tore 
myself away from making money, to spend a few 
days of leisare with her; I remember all now, 
and woold give mach to recall the past." 

" Then I sappose yoa mean to forgive her ? '' 
asked Miss Pragmore, in a tone which implied 
that, if he did, it woald be a great injastice to 
some one. Mr. Dalton evidently anderstood the 
meaning of the inquiry, as he answered, 

"No, not as yoa mean forgiveness — be easy 
npon that point. She has woanded my pride, 
and done Tiolence to my affection. She has 
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seomed my connsel, and considered my core for 
her fatiire as an act of parental tyranny against 
which she was jostified in rebelling. A mother 
wonld have been listened to because she would 
have been a better remonstrant — any woman 
wonld have been so." 

'* And yet you wonld not tnist me to talk to 
her ! " said Miss Pragmore, bridling np, bnt Mr. 
Dalton took no notice of her implied displeasnre. 

'' As for Mr. Glendon, I consider his condnct 
cowardly, ungenÜemanly, dishonest — and I will 
never forgive Mm. Never! I foresaw the 
conrse he wonld mn, and I shall not be mis- 
taken — ^I wonld not raise a finger to prevent it. 
She will then acknowledge her father's love and 
experience wete not interposed between her and 
her fancy from caprice or avarice, or whatever 
nnworthy motive she assigned to my condnct. 

When she has leamed that lesson " Mr. 

Dalton paused. 

"Whatthen, sir?'' 
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^'I sliall be guided by circamstances/' 
answered Mr. Dalton, rising. '^ I have now said 
all I wisb to say on ihis painful subject, Miss 
Pragmore, and therefore tor the future I beg 
that you never mention her name, or refer to her 
in any way in my presence. You will be kind 

enottgh to comply with this request ! " 

Mr. Dalton did not wait for a reply, bat left 
the room ; and Miss Pragmore concluded after a 
few minates* reflection, that if she wonld Iretain 
her comfortable quarters under the roof of her 
brother-in-law (as she called Mr. Dalton) she 
mnst talk elsewhere of Jessie's disobedience. 

The business in Bedford Bow, though not a 
large one, had always been very profitable, and 
it had increased so rapidly of late, that two 
additional Clerks had been provided with stools 
in the office^ besides the one Mr .Perry had 
yacated some time ago. When Mr. Daw 
projected looking up Mr. Alderwinkle, he sagely 
concluded that Mr. Perry would be better out of 
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the way, and therefore he commenced a series of 
petty annoyances io that embryo BosciuSy cul- 
minating in a peremptory demand that he should 
remain over his nsual time on one of the sacred 
Wednesdays. 

Mr. Perry was defiant, and as Mr. Daw assored 
his principal that the business of the office re- 
quired the protracted attendance of the junior 
Clerk, the recusant had only the alternative to 
stay or resign. He chose the latter course, and 
buttoning np his coat to its last batton, and 
placing his shining hat on one side of his head, 
he thus addressed his oppressor : 

" Mr. Daw. Sir ! So long as my professional 
Services were appreciated in this office by my 
principal — although inadequately remunerated — 
I was content to bear with the petty tyranny of 
you — my equal, only one stool removed. I will 
bear 90 longer! To do so would make me a 
thing for scom to point at ! I hurl my Situation 
in your face !" Exit Mr. Perry. 
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The increase of employment broaght an in- 
crease of anxiety» and Mr. Dalton began to be 
sensible of the effects of bis constant labonr. 
His great stimolas to work was gone, and 
he only encouraged occupation to keep him 
£rom remembering what he had lost. Suddenly 
he was reminded that there was a limit to 
exertion, and for nearly three weeks he was 
forbidden to attend to bosiness. The waming 
was not without its effect, and dreading 
the possible ending to such mental exhaustion, 
he determined to relieve himself by taking a 
partner. 

Mr. Daw had become of value to the practice, 
and recent circomstances had made him a more 
confidential inend and adviser to Mr. Dalton 
than he might otherwise have become. 

"Mr. Daw/' Dalton said, "I mnst not risk 
another shaking like that I have just had. I 
must pull up.^ 

"I should, sir. I really should, sir," replied 
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DaWy **I wish yon wonld leave more to me. 
Tlie other clerks are hardly fnlly employed now 
and then." 

''I have been thinking of diyiding my laboar 
with some one/' said Mr. Dalton, " and I shonld 
mach prefer doing so with you than with a 
stranger; bat I mast look to the altimate dis- 
posal of the practice, and that woald take 
money.^' 

"'Of coorse, sir/' said Daw, abnost gasping 
for breath at the saddenness of this resolation 
of bis employer, and bis own inabilify to avail 
bimself of sach a chance of becoming rieb. 

^^Yoa know pretty well wbat the practice is 
worthy and I have thoaght that a half-share to an 
active participator in the daties of the office 
woald be worth three thoasand poands.^' 

" Three thoasand poonds ! '' echoed Daw. 

''And the Option of baying the remaming 
moiety wbenever I chose to relinqoish it, for a 
similar amoant.'' 
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"Very good, sir/' said Daw, **and ofconrse 
the first three thousand down, sir." 

" 1 should expect that/' replied Dalton. '^ Do 
you see your way to meet my views ? You said 
someihing one evening I remember about having 
had a legacy — I forget what, as I was mach 
distorbed at the time." 

'^YeSy sir; yes, sir;" answered Daw, a litüe 
confased, as he did not remember having men- 
tioned Mrs. Hobbs' windfall to any one ; ** bat it 
is not enoagh to compass a partnership/* 

'* Well, cast aboat amongst yoor friends," said 
Mr. Dalton. " There is no hurry ; I shoald be 
glad to have yoa with me ; and I am sore the 
practice woold be a bargain." 

Mr. Daw thought so, knew so ; and he withdrew 
to bis own office in a State of considerable pertor- 
bation. There seemed to be litÜe ase in writing 
down one thousand ponnds and deducting it from 
three thoasand, the result was always the same; 
and yet Mr. Daw continued to do this at intervals 
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for nearly half-an-hour. He had no Mends who 
conld help him to make up the deficit — ^none to 
whom he coold go for advice, and " financing " 
was not then so well understood as it is now, or 
Mr. Daw might have discovered some ingenious 
plan of increasing his nest eggs. Bat ihere was 
no golden goose within his knowledge which had 
such fecundity. It was predestined, however, 
that Mr. Daw was to grow rieh ; and, as though 
hy inspiration, he thoaght of the Commissioner, 
of whose Singular husiness talents he had fre- 
quently ayailed himself, and made small yentures 
which had been productive generally of consider- 
able profit — ^less "the commission." He there- 
fore wrote to Mr. Alderwinkle to meet him at his 
lodgings in the evening; and as the Commis- 
sioner, to do him justice, was always attentive to 
business, the appointment was duly kept. 

"Well, my Trojan,*' said Dick — ^he and Mr. 
Daw had become thus familiär — ^as he entered 
the room. " * You always find the Spectre Mon- 
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arch ponctaal/ The line is not in Shakspeare. 
What's on the tappy f " 

" Something of conseqnence, you may be sure, 
or I shoold not have sent for you,** replied the 
Trojan. " Will you have some tea ? " 

"No, thank you; I took mine at breakfast, 
and I am ordered by my physician not to Bohea 
more ihan once a day." 

'' Well, you'U find the liqaeur- stand and a glass 
in the cupboard, and there's a cigar in the china 
thing on the mantel-shelf ; so help yoorself. Do 
you like it cold ? " 

"Hot — ^always hot after dinner — helps di- 
gestion : though I fancy I come of the ostrich 
family, and they manage tenpenny nails," replied 
the Commissioner, complying with his friend's 
yarious requests, and after a few minutes being 
folly prepared to listen to what " was up.^ 

Mr. DaWy having replenished a large breakfast- 
cup with tea, proceeded to open his case. 

He told the Commissioner the proposal which 
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had been conditionally made to him by Mr. 
Dalion, and the sum of money it wonld require 
to efEect a partnership. He also told him ihat he 
had a thoasand pounds, but he was silent as to 
the source whence he had obtained it, or possibly 
Mr. Alderwinkle might have been less Mendly 
than he continued to be- 

"You see, therefore, Dick, that I am two 
thoasand short; and the practice is worth half 
as much again." 

"Two thoasand pounds is a dollop/' said 
Dick. " No security, I suppose ? '' 

" None." 

" No rieh client ? '' 

" None — ^that woold help me now/' 

" Jews won't do, of coarse ? " 

"Forty per cent. Eight handred a-year. — 
No, certainly not — at present," answered Daw, 
hesitatingly. 

" Well, I suppose I shan't sarprise yoa when I 
say that I don't think my credit in the City is ap 
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to two fhoasand quid without tangible secaritj ; 
and the balance at my banker's don't toach that 
by two oaghts, Tixi certain. Two thousand is a 
doUop ! " 

** It is. Is there no old scheme of yours for 
raising the wind which we coald enlarge upon ? " 
asked Daw despairingly. 

" I'm afraid not. Wines — ^IVe done a good 
deal with wines in my time ; and just now I*m on 
to a cove who sells real stoff, and whose name 
might work off a butt or two of Hamburg or 
Bene carh — ^but two thousand! No — wines are 
no good/' Said the Commissioner, shaking his 
head. 

" They might help," suggested Mr. Daw, " and 
you can have money." 

" Yes — ^very true — ^money ! " mused the Com- 
missioner. "Pictures, now!— Fve done well 
with pictures; but the man that used to paint 
my Courageos, and Bembranks, and other 
fellows, has gone abroad for more Originals. 
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Besides, the old 'ans are gone out of fasliion. 
People buy the modems, and they're of no use.^ 

" HOW 80 ? " 

"Why, buyers ask you to *verify;' and if 

the copy's ever so well done, I'm if any of 

them conceited painters will pnt their names to 
it and own it ; no — ^not if yon offer to ' whack ' 
the profit No — ^pictares is no go, my black- 
bird/' 

Mr. Daw abstractedly songht to replenish his 
cap, bat fortanately for him the tea was ex- 
haasted. Three breakfast-caps at a sitting ! 

The Commissioner foUowed his friend's ex- 
ample with more saccess ; and lighting a power- 
fal cheroot^ of which he always carried a sapply, 
cigars being a fayonrite articie of commerce with 
him, he feil into a brown stady which lasted for 
nearly a qaarter of an hoar. Mr. Daw having 
nothing hopefal to saggest, did not disturb him. 

The Commissioner broke the silence with a 
Tery singalar qaestiop. 
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" Isaac, my son, do yon believe in angels ? " 
The question was so onexpected, and so cartly 
put that Mr. Daw could not make ap bis mind 
whether he had such belief or not, and then 
replied : 

" Well— I don't know. Why do you ask ? " 
" Because, if you did, I think you'd say I was 
one ; never mind the colonr — ^but you would say 
I was your good angel, Ikey/' 
" ProTe it," Said Daw. 

" If I understand your character right," con- 
tinued the Commissioner, assuming bis usual 
attitude of impressiveness ; that is, stretching out 
bis legs and thrusting bis hands to the bottom of 
bis trowsers pockets, and then repeating, ** If I 
understand your character right, you don't mean 
to let trifles stand between you and the main 
Chance. Now do you ? " 

" Not trifles, certainly. You approve of that?" 

** To th*e füll/' answered the Commissioner, 

with great emphasis. " I respect the law — ^I look 
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at the law of a case always, and I take care to 
keep on the right side of the fence, but I feel 
justified in going right up to it, and sometimes 
writing my name on the palings — ^that's all right, 
because the law knew what it was aboat when it 
put up its fence ; if it didn't it was an ass, Ikey." 

Daw nodded affirmatirely. 

''Well, that's for the legal part of my rule in 
life. Now, there's what's called 'social obser- 
vances,' which means laws for which no one can 
be lagged, or qnoded; but which controls the 
liberty of the subject a good deal, if you are nasty 
particular about them. Do you understand what 
I mean, Ikey ? " 

"Well, not quite clearly," was the reply, 
though Mr. Daw hardly did himself justice in 
sajring this. 

"Then we'U take a case in point. Suppose 
there is something yery much to your interest, 
but you can't get it without blacking your fingers 
a little. I mean that some very nice people will 
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say you have dirtied your hands, though you 
don't seem to see it, or suffer any inconvenience 
if you have done so ? *' 

" Ah ! I see what you mean. You mean that 
there are some transactions which fastidious 
people condemn as being not quite honourable, 
not quite — not quite " 

** The eheese/' added ihe Commissionery who 
was rather discursive in his metaphors. " If a 
fellow's ill, he takes physic because he thinks it 
will do him good. Don't he ? " 

" Certainly/' 

" Well, then youVe not well — ^well enough off I 
mean — got a tightness of the ehest. Would you 
xnind swallowing a little unpleasantness if I could 
relieve you." 

" Most decidedly not ! " replied Daw, instantly. 
" What is it ? '' 

''Well, I must make inquiries of other parties,'* 
replied the Commissioner, holding in his con- 
fidence ; " but I'U say this much — ^I faney I see 
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xny way of patting some three tbonsand pounds 
into yonr pocket — ^bang ! — and no taking it out 
again or paying interest either." 

" What nonsense ! " said Daw. " I'm not in 
ihe htunonr for joking/* 

"Nor me neither/' replied Alderwinkle. "I 
mean business ; so teil me, Ikey, if I can do this 
for yoUy wbat commission will you stand ? '' 

''Are yoa really serious?" asked Daw, in 
snrprise. 

" I am ; tbongh, mind yoa, I don't say posi- 
tively I can do this : perbaps yoa may objecto 
perbaps otber parties may objecto bat TU try; 
and if I sacceed, will you stand tweniy per cent. 
ap to five bondred ? *' 

"Witb pleasare. Dick!'' exclaimed Daw, 
adding, " And now, what is your plan ? " 

" For the present I am dark, if yoa please ; 
there's no burry for the money for a week or so, 
and it may take that time to work the oracle/' 

Mr. Daw conld not belp doubting for more 
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reasons than one his friend's capacity for 
realising this great conception, and therefore he 

asked: 

« 

** But why, Dick, don't you secore this money 
for yourself?" 

"I thought you'd ask that/' replied ihe 
Gommissioner, laughing. " If I could do so, my 
dear Ikey, youd have heard nothing about it. 

I'm not such a fool as that. No, I'U take 

this business in hand at once ; and in a day or 
two, perhaps sooner, you shall have the offer in 
black and white, and have a look at the goods." 

After a few more words Mr. Alderwinkle took 
his departure, leaving Mr. Daw in a state of 
much wonderment and considerable doubt. 

The Commissioner had not been jesting with 
his friend, as he proved to Mr. Daw a few days 
later. He had a scheme to obtain the money 
required to purchase the partnership, but it was 
beset with many difiSiculties. Mr. Alderwinkle, 
however, was not a man to abandon any pursuit 
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which promised to put five hondred pounds into 
bis pockeL He was indomitably perseyering, 
and it is this quality in men which makes so 
many the winners in the race for wealth, even 
when matched against others who haye been 
handioapped by fortone mncb more favoarably. 
Tbe beayier the ground the better for them, and 
especially when the obstades are frequent and 
more or less formidable. 

Nearly a month elapsed before Mr. Daw 

was in a position to inform Mr. DaUon that he 

was prepared to treat with him on bis own terms 

for a share in the bnsiness in Bedford Bow, and 

he was qnite in eamest. 

It was the end of March bef<Mre the Clendons 

retnmed to fTngland, and fonnd themselTes in 

^^*""sk«d lodgiixgs in Wimpole Street, making 

aailj pilgriniftges to the westem sobnrbs in 

semrch of th^t dading little honse with a small 

e^^en at tlie back, which they had so often 
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pictured to each other as their futare home and 
the abode of loves and doves and all the graces. 

They were difficult to please, but at last 
elected to take a small viUa at St. John's 
Wood, which they proceeded to fumish. The 
young housekeep^rs had, like many others, 
made a hundred calcolations as to the probable 
cost of furnishing, and, like many others also, 
were astonished to find what numerous neces- 
sary things they had forgotten, and what a 
serious excess of expenditure there was over 
estimates. They had not been yery extravagant 
when on the Continent, but both silently re- 
proached themselves for indulgence in many 
little acts of wastefulness which might otherwise 
have been represented by some enduring con- 
tribution to their future comfort. But they 
were only self-reproaches, as neither could have 
said one word which would have given pain to 
the other. 

Settled at last, Percy began to consider the 
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fatare, and io calcalate how he was to proYide 
for his honsehold. Hitherio he had been draw- 
ing upon his small patrimony, contentiiig him- 
seif with the belief that when the iime came for 
exertion something woold tarn up, bot when he 
began to consider seiionslj what coorse of in- 
dnstry he shoold pursae, he was starüed to find 
how few doors were open to a man without a 
profession. He had alwajs put away any 
eamest consideration of this subjeet, and now he 
waSy as we have said, startled at the tremendoos 
barrier before him. 

The army ? — ^His means were not adequate to 
the reqnirements of that profession. Literatore? 
— ^that fatal will-o'-the-wisp to many a hopefol 
man — ^he tried it, and his heart grew sick with 
failnre and delay. Commerce? — ^He knew no 
one who conld ^ve him an introdaction to any 
of its Professors, and what woold his position 
have been had he had interest ? A clerkship. 

Whichever way he looked, he saw the tremen- 
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dous barrier opposed to him. What could he do ? 
There was daily a growing necessity that this 
question should be solved, as a new and holy 
Claim on bis exertion was about to be added. 
What conld he do? He began to search the 
newspapers daily, and to answer advertisements 
addressed to persons with a small eapital, and 
who were promised great retams and easy or 
gentlemanly employment. They proved to be 
from struggling tradesmen or clever fellows de- 
sirous to establish loan societies, and who had 
abundance of brains and first-rate connections, 
but lacking the one thing necessary for persons 
anxious to borrow money— money to lend. 0£ 
course such associations were rejected. 

There came a gleam of light at last. An adver- 
tisemeut appeared addressed to '^Gentlemen of 
education desirous of employment and who can 
find security. Hours of business from ten tili 
four. Apply in the first instance, stating capa- 
bilitieSy to X. Y., Garraway's.'^ 
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** She neyer is well/* said ihe Commissioner ; 
** bat 8he is no worse than usual, I*m glad to saj." 

"AndMr. Crayen?" 

** Hooked it at Naples/' replied the Commis- 
sioner. ** Went off with some Italian complaint. 
Dead and bnried before we heard a word of the 
xnatter.** 

*'Poor feUow!" said Percj. ''He seemed 
likely to bare ÜTed for jears irben at Bonlogne.** 

**Yes — be did. He iras one of your gtisllj 
burds — tongh as ubit* lealher. Bat he's gone, 
and so let ns wisb bim acolo gvys, as tbe mder- 
takeis sa j. And now to bosiness." 

** IFjoa flease« sir.* 

Tbe babble companies mania was jost begin- 
ning to derelope itsel^ and oor ftimd 9fr. 
Aldervinkk iras inatantlf inocolated; h took^ 
as tbe doelois saj, lemaotkablj vell» and 
dered bim pcoof to anj coflapanctioiis of 
scknce as to tbe nin be was likeif to 
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The Company about to be launched was pro- 
mising enough— we forget its name— and of 
course Percy was to be secretary, wrth four 
handred pounds a year, and other advantages, 
and all that he was to do in retum — at least, just 
at present — was to place at the embryo cpm- 
pany's bankers eight hundred pounds, taking 
Mr. Jackson's note of band for the amount, to 
be recouped out of the first payment of calls, 
holding as a collateral security the seal of the 
Company, and a bill of sale on the office fur- 
niture. 

Mr. Alderwinkle had advanced five hundred 
pounds on similar security — at least, he said he 
had. 

Percy pleaded bis want of capacity as a man of 
business, to excuse bis dulness in understanding 
all the advantages of the new Company, and Mr. 
Alderwinkle might have failed to enlighten him, 
had not Mr. Jackson fortunately retui'ned, and 
by a more lucid description, made it clear to the 
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victim that he could lose nothing, by any pos- 
sibility, with such secarity, and that he would 
undoabtedly eam four handred a year. 

Fall of ihis pleasant anticipation, Percy re- 
tamed homewards, having pledged himself to 
diyalge none of the confidences made to himy 
except to bis wife« 

After dinner, Percy, sitting by Jessie, then 
redining on the sofa, repeated all the glowing 
descriptions of independence, if not of certain 
wealth, which he had listened to in the moming, 
and that wise woman of the world became so 
elated at the golden harrest in the futore that 
she nearly cried herseif into hysteiics. 

It woald be aseless to describe the progress of 
tlus babble firom its blowing to its borsting; for 
borst it did, bat not ontil Percy had received a 
qoarter's salaiy pat of bis own money, the baknce 
Tanishing with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was load in bis dqmnciations 
of the leranting manager, and Towed, in langaage 
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not to be repeated, that he had lost over five 
hundred pounds, which no one believed except 
the almost ruined Percy Clendon. 

Matters began to look very serious with the 
Glendons. Percy's diminished patrimony mast 
be exhausted in another year, and then what 
would become of Jessie and the little innocent 
who had come to have her part with them. 
Something most be done — ^bat what? 6od 
alone coold help him. 

In bis despair he wrote to Mr. Dalton, con* 
fessiQg the error he had committedy and imploring 
pardon, if not for himself, at least for Jessie, 
whose weakness he had abused, by leading her to* 
the commission of the wrong which had justly 
incensed her father. His letter was retnmed 
Tinanswered; bat his anxiety for the fature of his 
wife and child was soon to end, althoogh for a 
time he knew it not. 

The min Mr. Dalton had foreseen, as sure to 
overtake Percy Clendon, had come, and the anger 
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of tlie outraged fiather was appeased. Jessie had 
leamed the tmth, and with that conviction came 
her forgiveness. It came too late, howeTer, to 
bring mach comfort, as Mr. Dalton had a renewal 
of his former attack, and his mind gradnally 
darkened, bat not ontil he had embraced Jessie 
and forgiTcn her her trespass, and after a time, 
at her eamest pleading, her husband also. 

When Mr. Dalton died, his will showed how 
deepljr Percy had offended, how greatly he had 
been mistrusted. Mr. Dalton had bequeathed all 
his property to his daaghter for her life^ with re- 
mainder to her children, Jessicas interest to cease 
should she mortgage it in any way, and the be- 
qaest was accompanied by this strong addendum: 

** If my daaghter accept this beqaest she mast 
consider that she does so with the conditions I 
haye speeified, and that if she by any sabterfuge 
depart from the spirit of them, I trust that the 
money will bring no comfort to herseif or to her 
children." 
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Mr. Dalton's executors folly comprehended ihe 
meaning of those words; and out of consideration 
to Percji they passed them oTer when the will 
was read. 

Mr. Dalton left Jessie eigliteen tliousand 
pounds, and a few trifling legacies to others. By 
a codicily he made the payment for the moiety of 
his practice easy to Mr. Daw, who now seemed 
more than ever destined to become rieh» 

Percy had now no fear for Jessie and his child 
— ^it was only for himself, as the bread-winner for 
his household, that he had to care ; and his patri- 
mony was reduced to little more than 5002. 

He must to work, as he could not endure to 
know ihat the roof which covered him, the bread 
which he ate, the clothes which covered his body, 
were purchased with money which he had not 
eamed, and which was withheld from him by the 
man who had gathered it, even wheu his hands 
could hold it no longer. 

The dread of dependence became day by day 
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more istolerable, and ;et, as before, there was 
tbe terrible barrier whicb could not be passed. 
Flenty, eren luxuiy, was about him ; but there sat 
tbe " skeleton at the feast/'and tnmed tbe daintiest 
morsels into ashes. 

Deepondency, known at ümeB perhaps to all, 
ärequently oppressed him, but witU manly courage 
he oonoealed it from bis wife, and ahe alone of all 
bis small circle of inümates nerer auspected that 
Peroy Clendon had a sorrow. 

There vraa one friend to whom Percy had 
oßen turned in thought, and from whom he 
knew he sboold atiU bare received sympathy, if 
not wise ooansel. But he and Mildred Deering 
had been long estranged, and he feit that to 
have attempted a renewal <tf their former ia- 
l.niiiii',v ;\o\iKI bc to eanction, as it were, the 
wi'inig dorn; to liis wife. 

Miltlred also had often regretted the loss of 
hör old friend, her more than brother, and when 
sho remembered llio cause of their separatioa 
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her resentment against Jessie became intense 
and unforgiving. 

Mildred had remained at the Yicarage some 
time after her father's death, and until the sale 
of Ihe old place was about to commence, and 
then, by her gaardian Mr. Dalton's advice, she 
came to London, attended only by Mrs. Coppice 
and her husband, firmly refiising to make her 
home in Bedford Bow. The reason which she 
gave to Mr. Dalton for this determination was 
the State of her health, which would make her 
more troublesome as a visitor than she cared to 
be, added to her desire to reside in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of an eminent physician 
from whom she professed to believe she might 
derive some amelioration of her recurrent suf- 
fering. Mr. Dalton was obliged unwillingly to 
admit the reasonableness of Mildred's objection. 
And when Jessie's misconduct had fiUed his 
heart with sorrow, he fancied he better under- 
Btood the true cause of Mildred's refusal. 
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Mildred's first great trial had been from the 
oonduct of her mother. Begarding her father's 
memory ahnost vith idolatry, Mildred, when 
possessed mtii the knowledge of her mother's 
unwifely conduct in contmuing a correspondence 
viih her former lover and assisting him with 
money obtaiued firom her husband, refiised to 
hold commonion with her, and even went so far 
as to write to her a letter filled with bitter 
reproaches and remonstrance. 

To this letter Mrs. Deering had replied : 
'^Yoor letter does not sorprise me. Long 
before yoa knew anything to my disadvantage, 
Mr. Deexing, the man yoa so extol and admire 
had, by his utter forgetfolness of what was dne 
to me as his wife, taught von to regard me only 
as a tolerated encombrance, an obedient serrant 
where I shonld have been mistress, a convenient 
alaYe when I shoold haTe been acknowledged as 
yoor mother. Do yoa think I have bome all 
this contempt acd wrong for years past and not 
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feit the injttstice, the positive tyranny exercised 
npon me ? What were money, house, and ser- 
vants to me, knowing tliat I had no share in any 
one's love, or sympathy, or consideration ? Is it 
stränge that I should have remembered the time 
when I was indeed a servant, but mistress of my 
own wiU^ and free to escape froin insult and 
cruelty ? I did think of that time day by day, 
and of the man I had disgracefolly deserted for 
wealth and Station, though I knew he loved me 
tenderly, and that but for the mis-carriage of a 
letter, would have made me his wifb — ^not in 
. name only, but with all the loving Privileges 
which that word implies. 

'* I heard by accident that he was in England, 
and all my love for him retumed. He wrote to 
mc, but I would not see him, because I would 
not trust myself, knowing how keenly I feit my 
injuries from your father^ and whom I might 
have sacrificed but for you. I did look forward 
to be released some day from my bondage, and I 
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hare not hesitated to promise the man vho had 
continued to love me to make what amends I 
conld to him when I was ficee. Remember — ^I 
baye neither hosband nor child» and by tbe time 
this reacbes yoa I sball baye left England to 
keep my promise,*' 

Tbere was macb to distress Mildred in tbis 
letter. Sbe knew tbere was tratb in wbat ber 
motber bad written as to ber treatment by hÜter 
and daugbter« Sbe conld not excuse, boweTer, 
tbe dandestine correspondence maintained be* 
tween ber motber and Eni^t, beHeTUig tbat sbe 
berself conld bare bome any amonnt of saßet- 
ing for tbe sake of thal dear &Uier wbo bad 
onfy erred firom tboog^Uessness and neTer fiom 
Intention. Tbere was, also, mncb moitifieaiion 
cf Müdred's pride in tbe knoidedse tbat ber 
]ii0tber,— noibins coold desixoy tbat rdation 
befcireen tbem,— 4bat ber mothcar bad clteM^ped so 
low as td many a earpenter. Tkera was <>ne 
diQp of comfeit» bowerer,— «hdteen ÜMMsaiid 
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miles or more would be between her and her 
mechanical step-father. 

Mildred's life was very loneljand monotonous. 
Sbe coold walk but litüe — ^usually in Kensington 
Gardens — ^and lovely as are our parks, the drives 
became after a time somewhat unexhilarating. 
The Deerings, like most people who have started 
ont from their original social position, had very 
limited family connexions whom they recognised, 
and their Mends were all in the neighbourhood 
of Hartsden. 

The Bamards had never been reconciled, not 
even after the death of Mr. Bamard, who, to use 
a vulgarism, had not *' cut up " so well as had 
been expected, having sacrificed too much to 
appearance dunng his lifetime. It was also 
suspeeted that he had been induced to spend 
money in prosecuting his conjectoral claim to 
the dormant baronetcy, a subject he never dared 
to mention to his more pradent wife. The politic 
Mrs. Bamard had indeed once thought of look- 
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ing np her niece Mildred, the heiress, with a 
view to the interests of Oswald, who had sac- 
ceeded to his father's business. That yonng 
cnb, however, had long renonnced his mother's 
controly and was devoting himself so eamesUj to 
proying the qnalities of his own stock-in-trade, — 
as his father had expressed his apprehension that 
he wonid do when we first met him, — ^that he 
was rarely in a condition for home consnltation, 
being tipsy at night and feyerishly irritable in 
the moming. He had flatly refiised "to marry 
the Queen of Sheba/' — ^why he selected that 
potentate» we know not, — when his mother had 
yentored to sonnd him npon his notions of the 
futnre. Perhaps he had none at that time. 

Mildred was very lonely. When the weather 
was nnüayonrable for going out, she endeavoured 
to amnse herseif by reading, or drawing, or 
needle-work. Bat there were times when these 
resonrces failed her — ^when her infirmity made 
her restless and excitable. In this State she 
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would often refer to a diarj she had kept when at 
the Old Place, and what she read there, if it did 
not excite her more, would send her into deep 
thought — thought that lasted for an hour or 
more, and which often brought forth tears. 

No doubt brother Perc^^'s name had been fre- 
quently inscribed in that old diary, and with it 
might have been- associated some of the day- 
dreams of her girlhood. 

Perhaps what she had read had been of a time 
when she had thought that Percy and herseif 
would never be all apart, or that their joys and 
sorrows would be shared as their childish griefs 
and pleasures had been for so many years. 
Perhaps she thought, now she knew what was 
meant by woman's love, that it might not have 
lain wasting in her heart, but having found its 
counterpart in his^ have become the happiness of 
her life, as it was now its sharpest sorrow. 

The lonely hours, not always ending with the 
night, but surely beginning with the moming, 

VOL. ir. H 
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might httve been employed in wifely daties whicli 
'^onld have gained his praises, and made her Hfe 
more enviable thas s qneen's — bat for one I 

That one was Jessie Dalton, the false friend, 
tbe dissembler, tbe cruel danghter ; there was no 
doubt of it. Mildred had considered tbis in suph 
a manner, aye, day by day, that sbe bad lost all 
Christian charityforber aggressor, and woaldfeel 
revenged if sbe could strike her witbont injuring 
Percy. 

There seemed to be little cbance of such a 
conaammation after Mr. Dalton died and left 
Jessie a rieb woman. Äbundance, tbe man sbe 
loTed, bealth, and ber motber's blessing at ber 
knee,— wbo could hope to cast a sbadow over 
ber life I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

♦ 

WiTHOUT any definite object, Percy, daring one 
of his dark days, took his blue devils into the 
City, As he walked along, he envied the busy men 
he met, or who passed him by — ^many no doubt 
carrying heavy burthens out of sight— when, by 
good or eyil fortune, he met the Commissioner 
looking, as he declared he feit, " fresh as paint," 

" But what's the matter with you, Mr. Clen- 
don ? You seem out of sorts." 

" Well, I am out of sorts, as you say," replied 
Percy, compelled by the easy confidence of his 
old director to answer him, although the sight of 
him was rather provocative of resentment. 

"I thought all was colour de rose with you, 
now that old Dalton had made your seat easy, 

H 2 
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and that jou was an idle man for the rest of yonr 
days.** 

" It is becanse I do not care to be an idle man, 
fhat I am ont of sorts," replied Percy. 

** Soon remedj that ! ** said the Commissioner. 
** A man with monej can choose his own work. 
What'g your taste ? " 

" Certainly not a Company," replied Percy. 

'' I shonid think not/' said the Commissioner, 
coolly. ** You and me have had enough of them 
Borts of dodges, I fancy. Something might be 
done with bills; plenty of good paper to be 
had." 

Percy dedared — for reasons he did not ex- 
plain — that he did not care to touch bills. 

" No— very well — something more active ? 
Early *bus sort of thing ! I know — ^an eye to the 
Lord Mayor's coach. In at nine, out at five, 
and — ^yes, by Jove ! — ^I know of something that 
is positively stunning." 

Percy mistrusted the man. Despite all the 
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Commissioner had said about bis own losses, 
Percy could not free himself of the idea but 
that he bad gained hj tbe swindle wbicb bad 
made bis dupe nearly a thousand pounds poorer. 
So beaten was Percy, boweyer, tbat be could 
not bat listen to wbat Mr. Alderwinkle bad to 
propose. 

Tbe Commissioner made bis communication 
with great reserve and circumspection. He knew 
a party, be said — a party wbo stood as bigb as 
any man in tbe City — bead of a first-rate concern 
— wbo bad told bim in confidence, tbat if be 
knew of a respectable party witb a small capital — 
say five tbousand — ^be, tbe first party, was dis- 
posed to ease bimself at tbe collar, and take tbe 
otber party as partner ! 

" Five tbousand pounds ! " muttered Percy. 

" Yes, tbat's all. I'U be bound you'd clear it 
in a couple of year. Wben I teil you — ^in strict 
confidence, mind — tbat it's wines, imported direct 
from tbe growers — no Hambro' and otber make- 
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apa — tat W-I-N-E, wine, and been eBtaliUshed 
this fifty year, you'll believe what I say." 

Percy thougbt it was stränge that " a party " 
of sncb Position shonld have to negocikte throngh 
the Commissioner, and delicately hinted as 
much. 

"You don't know me yet, Mr. Clendon," Said 
the Commissioner, not in tbe le&st offended. " I 
come iuto contact witU all tbe divisioDS of tbe 
Post Office Directory. Now tbis party is one of 
my Bwells, you see." 

Percy confessed to imperfect vision. 

" Why, I deal in a good many articles — on 
commission ; and the party to which I refer is a 
good customer in one direction — thougb at the 
head of a firm ^stablisbed fifty years, there's no 
starch abont him. He's not one of your stuck-up 
feUows, wltuüe l;ack would break if you took off 
thelr accomuiudation bills; and so we do now 
und theu smoke our s/teroot, and imbibe to- 
gether, nnd Ihat's how tbe matter come about. 
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He was leaky and I pomped, it being my basi- 
ness to do so, or how would people be brought 
together ? '' 

" May I ask your frieiid's name ? " said Percy. 
He would have been puzzled to have given a 
reason for asking the question. 

** My principal ? ^' replied the Commissioner. 
"Well, for the present that must remain dark, 
Mr. Clendon;" adding abruptly, "do you see 
your way to the needful ? " 

Percy at once acknowledged that he did not. 

" That's Strange ! '' remarked the Commis- 
sioner, evidently surprised; "and only five 
thousand ! Why, I did hear that old Dalton cut 
up for over twenty thousand pounds, and left 
you the whole on it." 

"He left his money to Mrs. Clendon, not to 
me,'* replied Percy, colouring slightly. 

"Well, that does make a difference^ cer- 
tain-ly,'' observed the Commissioner, thoughtfuUy. 
" Such a will as that I consider clean against 
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the Marriage Service. 'All worldlj goods'shonld 
incinde legacies." He paused for a moment 
or two, and then added, " Bat I don t see that 
even that's a closer." 

'' I don't understand yon/' said Clendon. 
Whj, Mrs. C. might lend you the money." 
Impossible. She Las not the power/' said 
Percy, again colonring. 

''Ob, the thing's to be done somehow!" replied 
Mr. Alderwinlde. "Where there's the will 
there's a way. She might come in as collateral 
secority** (he was very partial to that phrase). 
"Jost talk it over with her; there's no hnrrj, 
as my party's on to another game just at 
present. My eye ! therell be a row when that 
sees daylight." 

Mr. Alderwinlde then recoUected a pressing 
appointment ; and having given Percy his 
bnsiness card, walked away rapidly, as thongh 
his assertion as to the appointment had really 
been tme. 
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Percy did tbink over what had been said, as 
he went bomewards — tbougbt over it for manj 
daySy until be began to regard it as a possible 
means of escape from tbe misery of depend- 
ence. 



Tbe game wbicb was occapying Mr. Alder* 
winkle's party was of a delicate natare, and too 
important to be at once disclosed even to you, 
good reader. 

Oswald Bamard bad fulfiUed tbe promise of 

* 

bis youtb. Tbe over-indalged boy, bad, as a 
natural consequence, repaid bis motber's fond- 
ness witb disrespect, contumely, and ingratitude, 
and bitter were tbe tears sbed by tbe weak, 
strong-loving woman. 

Sbe was compelied to be a silent spectator of 
bis vices, and to witness, witbout daring to 
reprove, bis seif destruction of mind and body- 
Like most men of bis babits, be was averse to 
tbe Society of reputable women, being seemingly 
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insensible to all those gentle influences which 
belong to them alone. He was a great man at 
Bichmond and Oreenwich dinners, and bis office 
in the City was a kind of free "luncbeon bar '* to 
tbe fast fellows of the locality. With that set, 
and it included men wbose age should have 
brougbt discretion, he was of conrse populär. 
There was one man about fifty (he was in 
the fancy way, and called Jollifier — ^his proper 
name being Jowley) who was the life of the 
party. His iron-grey hair was cut close to 
bis head, as were his whiskers to his fresh, 
healthy-looking face. He was strictly commer- 
cial in his dress, and it soonded strangely to 
hear such a staid^ respectable-looking man utter 
jests only worthy of a mountebank. He was a 
great ally of Oswald Bamard, who one day ac- 
cepted Jollifier's invitation to a little dinner at 
Greenwich. Oswald was rather annoyed when 
he found that the party included two ladies, who 
were introduced as Mr. Jollifier*s sister and 
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niece, the only other guest being an elderly City 
man, known to Oswald as head clerk in one of 
the banks. 

Oswald was nnmistakably much embarrassed 
at first; bat Mrs. Ghreystock, JoUifier's sister, was 
evidently a woman of tdct, which she displayed 
by patting her brother's guest so mach at his 
ease, ihat before the dimxer was half over he 
became conversational (for him), and even went 
so fax as to take wine with both the ladies ; that 
custom not being abrogated in the circle in 
which Mr. Bamard moved. 

The younger lady's name was Mora. She was 
seemingly about two- or three-and-twenty — cer- 
tainly not older. Her featores were regulär — 
almost statuesque — ^but were capable of varied 
expression, which carried conviction that she 
was no pretty doli, possessing neither mind nor 
character. She was rather resenred in her 
manner, and showed more indications than any 
other of the party of having mixed in good 
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Society. On the fourth finger of her left hand 
she wore a Cluster of rings, and ihose who 
looked closely would have discovered one of 
piain gold. Yet she was always addressed as 
Flora. 

Nothing coold be more decorous or more 
agreeable than the whole proceeding, and Oswald 
feit — ^reallj feit, for the first time in his life, 
perhaps — a respect for the ladies who were his 
companions. 

The men sat but a short time over their wine 
when the ladies had retired, and rejoined them 
immediately that coffee was announced. 

"Now this is really very good of yon/' aaid 
Mrs. Greystock, motioning Oswald to a seat 
beside her on the sofa, *' Coming like good boys. 
One has heard such dreadfol accounts of these 
Greenwich dinners." 

** Utter misrepresentations ! " replied JoUifier. 
"Irregularities have occurred when Her Majesty's 
Ministers, the Bench of Bishops, and Friends of 
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the Glergy have dined liere together. Bat ask 
Oswald Barnard if he ever saw anything wrong ; 
and he's an authorityJ 

Mrs. Oreystock made the appeal, and Oswald 
had the hardihood to confirm Mr. Jollifier's 
Statement. 

The amphitrion retired to pay the hill, and the 
old bank clerk engaged in quiet talk with Flora^ 
whilst Mrs. Oreystock was evidently doing the 
agreeable to the utmost with Oswald. She had 
just Said, " Now you promise to call to-morrow — 
say at two— No — ^I'U take no refusal/' as Jollifier 
re-entered the room and was informed that Mr. 
Bamard woold bring him on the foUowing day to 
luncheon. 

A cloud passed over Flora's face, and there 
was anger in her eyes as she looked towards her 
mother. 

The carriages were announced, and the dinner 
at Greenwich was at an end, Mr. Oswald 
Bamard leaylng the house, to the ntter aston- 
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ishment of the waiters, as sober as a gentle* 
man. 



Mrs. Greystock lived in famished lodgings in 
Morümer Street. When at breakfast the next 
moming, Flora said : 

''Mama, why did uncle invite ns to Green- 
wich yesterday ? " 

" Why, dear ? To give us a Utile change — a 
little pleasure, of course ; and heaven knows we 
have little enongh of either." 

Flora made no reply, bat trifled with her tea- 
spoon. 

" Why did you ask that question ? " said her 
mama. 

'' Becanse he has not taken mnch notice of us 
for some time — and you went to him in the City 
— ^he did not call here." 

" Oh, he's such a busy man — all City men are 
now-a-days/' replied Mrs. Greystock. 

Flora was again silent and occnpied as before. 
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After a while, she said : 

"And, mama, whj did you ask Mr. Bamard 
here to Innch to-day ? Our loncheon is bread- 
and-butter." 

"You are strangely captious this moming," 
replied Mrs. Oreystock. "I sbould bave thoagbt 
yonr pleasant evening might bave made you more 
amiable." 

" True — ^but you don't answer my question/' 
said Flora, looking earnestly in ber motber's 
face» wbicb, despite tbe inspection, sbowed no 
sign of confusion as sbe replied : 

"To please your uncle, my dear. He bas a 

» 

great regard for Mr. Bamard, and teils me be is 
— ^be is unbappy at böme, and would be tbe 
better for more society — good society." 

'^ Do you tbink we are in a position to enter- 
tain sucb visitors ? " asked Flora, calmiy. 

"Wbat; to a bit of luncbeon? Certainly! 
It is good policy to oblige your uncle, even 
at some trifling inconvenience," replied Mrs. 
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Greystock, rising. "I am going to Fortnum 
and Mason'sy if you like to walk with me." 

Flora begged to be excused, as she had some 
ßlipper-work to complete, and which should have 
been done yesterday. She had great akill in 
worsted working, and made a profit of it in 
partially completing pattems of slippers, which 
more opulent young ladies finished and presented 
as their own handiwork to confiding cousins, 
brotherSy and pet parsons. 

When Mrs. Greystock had gone on her hos- 
pitable mission, Flora sat down to her frame 
and commenced working; bat as the bright 
flowers and green leaves grew ont of ihe can- 
yas, tears feil from the worker's eyes. Were 
her thoaghts connecting themselves with the 
golden Symbol on her finger» and recalling the 
memory of a dead or faithless hnsband, or of 
one liying, loying» and absent? She rose np, 
pressed her handkercMef to her eyes» and har- 
ing walked a few paces abont the room, sat 
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down again to create green leaves and bright 
flowers. 

Mrs. Greystock was evidenüy an experienced 
housekeeper, as she proved when the servant 
brought up from the cab the good things which 
had been selected for Mr. Jowley's and Mr. Bar- 
nard's delectation. 

Flora had hidden away all trace of her sorrow 
from her face when her mother's guests arrived, 
and by the effort she made to prevent its return, 
became, to Mrs. Greystock's surprlse and satis- 
faction, more than usually animated and agree- 
able. 

Mr. Bamard had selected a subject of conver- 
sation with which he was fairly well acquainted, , 
and was eloquent in praise of the Surrey Union 
and the glorious runs over Purley Downs. Uncle 
Jowley was astonished to hear Flora speak of 
the chase with an enthusiasm quite equal to 
Bamard's; and when she narrated a Bucking- 
hamshire experience of her own, he was delighted 
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to See that the face of his young friend was 
beaming wiih admiration. Where were her tears, 
her memorier, then ? 

The luncheon ended, Mr. Jowley said, address- 
ing Mrs. Greystock, — 

"And now, Janet^ I have promised to be — 
what shall I say — an interceder for my friend 
Oswald. He wants you and Flora and me and 
old Borbury to repeat our experience of yester- 
day, and dine with him any day convenient to 
you at the Star and Garter at Eichmond." 

" Dear me ! that is very kind of Mr. Barn^d. 
I really don't know what to say/* replied Mrs. 
Greystock, looking towards Flora. She should 
have known what to answer had she been able, 
or rather willing, to understand the darkened 
face of her daughter. 

Oswald begged that no denial would be given ; 
and Mr. Jowley repeated his request so much 
like a command^ that Mrs. Greystock accepted 
the invitation and named a day. 
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When the guests were gone, Mrs. Greystock 
made some trifling remark, and was about to 
leave the room, when Flora said — 

"Don't go, mama; I want to speak to you." 

"Whatisit, my dear?" 

" Sit down, if you please/' Mrs. Greystock 
did as she was bidden. " What is the meaning 
ofaUthis?'' 

"Ofwhat,chüd?'' 

" Of my uicle's sudden notice of us— bringing 
this man, Mi*. Bamard, here, and again making 
up a party. What does it mean ?'^ 

"'Pon my word, Flora, you are very trying 
— very," replied Mrs. Greystock, tying her 
capstrings energetically. '* My brother is, after 
a long coolness, evidently desirous of being 
upon terms again, and you appear to be re» 
solved to put an ill construction upon what he 
does/' 

" Because I remember five years ago what he 

compelled you to do '' 

I 2 
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''Compelled me? No, Flora; I acted as I 
thonght besf 

"I will never believe that you acted from 
yourself alone — ^that yoa were not inflaenced by 
others. Oh, mama! do not let me believe it/' 
Flora covered her face to hide her tears. 

"Whatdidido?" 

"SoldmeP' 

" I won't listen to such nonsense !'' said Mrs. 
Greystock, rising. "Yoa onght to have more 
respect for the memory of your dead hosband 
than talk so/' 

*'My hnsband! He was not my hosband; 
he bonght me. I was no more his wife, in the 
tme meaning of a wife, than any man's mistress. 
My imcle — and» if it miist be said, yon also 
•O God ! I must have been mad to have 
yielded/' 

'' You are mad now, Flora. What has excited 
you so ? ** 

" The suspicion — ^the sospicion that " 
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" Mr. Barnard is about to make you an offer ? 
He's not such a fool as to marry an officer's 
widow with a fifty pound pension. Not that — as 
your pension goes if you marry/* 

" Then you are not devising " 

" Devising ? Pray remember that I am your 
mother. Devising means scheming — ^plotting. 
I should have thougbt the suffering — ^the poverty 
\vhich we have known together might have en- 
deared me to you '* 

" Oh, don't ! Don't speak any more ! " cried 
Flora, throwing her arms around her mother's 
neck, and sobbing violently. 

Mrs. Greystock and her brother were plotting 
nevertheless. The sister had long been de- 
pendant on the brother; and it was to free 
himself that joUy Mr. Jowley had suggested 
that his unhappy niece should again be offered 
up on the domestic altar. Mrs. Greystock had 
married without love — maiTied, as she had 
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tbought, for money. But her speculative hus- 
band died insolvent, and she was a creditor for 
all her expectations. She and her brother had 
forced — ^by cruel taunts, by constant bickerings 
— her daughter to marry a debauchee, because he 
was reported to be rieh. But Major Allcroft 
quarrelled with bis fair bargain, died, and left his 
precious money to a stränge woman. 

The game of matrimony was to be played 
again ; and, many as the chances were against 
the old players, they did not despair of success. 
Brother and sister leagaed together. Mr. Jowley 
was insulted, ill-used by the rejection of such a 
man and such a match. Old claims for money 
lent were brought forward. Seizure, ruin, cul- 
minated about the unhappy mother. Old stage 
tricks, perhaps you will say ; but when they 
make part of man or woman's real life, they are 
terrible to encounter. Flora^s was a dead heart. 
She had yielded once, hating herseif always for 
her weakness; yet she yielded again, and became 
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the wretchedest thing almost a woman can be- 
come — ^the unloving wife of Oswald Barnard. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was right when he predicted 
that a row would certainly foUow the completion 
of Mr. Barnard's " game." Mrs. Barnard, mire^ 
was not in the least informed as to what was 
going on, and had been led— poor fond woman— 
into a belief that Oswald was reforming. It was 
not until the night before bis marriage — on bis 
retum from bis last bachelor's party — ^that he 
informed bis mother he had found some one 
superior to the "Queen of Sheba," and was 
almost as good as a married man. He had kept 
bis mother in ignorance of bis intentions simply, 
as he had said, to avoid '' a row, (we omit an 
adjective) as he knew she'd not let bim marry 
peaceably a girl witbout money." He would 
have done injustice to bis motber's teaching had 
he thought otherwise ; and her reproacbes, when 
informed of what was about to take place, came 
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wiih terrible bittemess. IVhat wonld tliey have 
been had she known that he was not only to marrj 
a penniless adTentnress, bnt had settled npon her 
ihe reyersion, at his mothei^s death, of the onlj 
freehold property which his poor, dear father had 
left nnencambered. Oswald snapped his fingers 
at his enraged mothör, who had indnlged him in 
all his fancies, to his destmction, and declared 
that if they were to be firiends again, it mnst be 
when she had apologised. 

It was not long before Mrs. Bamard bronghi 
herseif to homble herseif, and seek for recon* 
ciliation with her son. Her manner, when 
introduced to Flora» plainly showed that if 
she had forgiren Oswald, she intended to have 
her reTenge on the promoter of his disobedi- 
ence. 

Oswald had bnsiness which compelled him to 
leave the two ladies together, and Mrs. Bamard, 
mire, improved the occasion. 

*' Now we are alone, Mrs. Bamard,'* she said. 



f» 
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'* I wish to unbarthen my mind as regards yonr« 
seif and your manoeuvring mama ! '' 

" I beg that you will not be violent, ma'am.' 

" Not violent ? who's going to be violent ? " 
Said la mSre, colouring crimson, '' bat I am not 
to have my son inveigled away from me without 
expressing my indignation." 

" Well, I suppose I must listen." 

''If you please. I consider that no decent 
woman — especially a mother — woold have en- 
couraged a young' man to form such a solemn 
engagement as marriage without Consulting me. 
Why didn't you do it — ^you or your mother? " 

**I really must refer you to Mr. Barnard/' 

replied Flora. 

" To be abused again as I have been already ? 
No, I thank you^ Mrs. Oswald," continued la 
mhre, speaking very deliberately. " I have only 
one consolation in this matter; you will have 
eamed the money he has settled upon you long 
before you die. He is a confirmed drunkard, 
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ma'am. He's a violent, self-willed man, and 
will make you as miserable as he has done me ! 
Oh, how I have indalged him from his youth up ! 
How I have tried to get him respectably mamed, 
and couldn't ! How he has deceived me ! De- 
serted me in my old age, and left me to die in 
the night, for what he cares/* Here Mrs, Bar- 
nard fairly broke down, and eamest, sincere 
tears came Streaming like rain down her wrinkled 
eheeks. 

Flora's woman-nature was touched. She placed 
her hand genÜy on the poor mother's Shoulder, 
and finding herseif not repnlsed, ventnred to kiss 
the moumer's forehead. La mere was subdned ; 
she threw her arms round Flora's neck, and when 
she could speak said, or rather sobbed: 

"Oh! Flora! Flora! be kind to that dear 
boy! Be indulgent to his only failing! He 
don't meanj Pm sure he don't mean to get intox- 
icated, bnt he does. You most break him of it ; 
and let me come here whenever I like, and you 
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come to me and bring Oswald with you, and your 
mama, and let me pass my declining years in 
peace." 

Flora assented to eacli of these propositions, 
and much of her mother-in-law's after comfort 
came from the ministrations of an affectionate 
natore which had been cruelly abused. 



CHAPTER V. 



The wooing of Oswald Barnard — or rather the 
subjagation of Flora AUcroft — occiipied füll three 
months, and during all that time Percy Glendon 
had not ventured to submit to bis wife the pro- 
posal of the Gommissioner, althougli constantly 
urged thereto by that specalative gentleman. 
Yet at times there seemed to be no reasonable 
objection to the scheme for raising the required 
capital. In two — or three years at most — the 
business, Mr. Alderwinkle was prepared to prove, 
would repay its purchase, and Percy had no oc- 
casion to apply bis gains to any other purpose 
than the liquidation of bis wife*s advances, and 
the charges of bis household. Bat a little quiet 
reflection destroyed this convlction, and be feit 
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ihat he sliould be asking of his wife's affection, 
ihat which the pradence of the donor of the 
money had expressly forbidden by the conditions 
of his wilL 

No other openlng, mach as Percy sought for 
one, presented itself to free hiiii from a life of 
idleness and dependence. His own patiimony 
had all bat dwindled away, and then — ^the thonght 
almost crazed hun ! 

This hesitation on the part of Percy rather 
disgosted the Commissioner, who had his own 
reasons for orging on a conclusion to the basi- 
ness. His principal had become so fascinated by 
Mrs.- Allcroft, that he had even mastered his 
habitaal inebriety so far as to confine himself to 
an occasional debaachj and that not ontil he had 
paid his visit to Mortimer Street He had ac- 
tnally talked of sticking closer to basiness, and 
had refased a dozen proposals for tavem dinners. 

Mr. Alderwinkle therefore pressed Percy hard, 
and ontil he sacceeded in getting him to write to 
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Jessie the State of affairs, and to solicit her assis- 
tance in the manner proposed by the CommiB- 
sioner. 

Poor Jessie was almost in an ecstasy of alarm 
when she had read her husband's letter. He 
had gpne out of town to await her answer. At 
first she thought of Consulting her trustee, Mr. 
Daw, but knowing how bad an opinion Percy had 
of that person, she determined to judge for her- 
seif — ^to answer for herseif. 

Her letter in reply was a very long one. After 
making declaration of her love for Percy, and 
her devotion to him as his true wife, she entreated 
him to forego the thought of encountering again 
the risk ai^d anxiety of business. She did not 
hesitate to point out his unfitness for such pur* 
suits, and entreated him to be content with the 
competency they had — they, not she alone. With 
prudence and frugality, enough might be saved to 
dower their little daughter, the more so as the 
circle of their acquaintance was very small, and 
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need not be enlarged. She had paused when 
she had written thus far, desirmg to avoid any 
more painfiil reasons for her rejection of his 
supplication ; he had written so humbly as to 
make his letter read like a supplication. But a 
reperasal of his letter left her no option if this 
subject was not to be renewed between them. 
He had stated so stronglyhis determination to 
be an independent man, that all which she had 
written would, she feit, be only waste of words. 
She therefore continued reminding bim that she 
was only the custodian of her father's property ; 
that it had been bequeathed to her, and accepted 
by her with füll understanding of the meaning of 
her father's words. She had disobeyed him 
once, and perhaps shortened his life by so doing 
— certainly she had deprived his declining years 
of all comfort — of all the peacefulness he had 
eamed by incessant toil and self-sacrifice. 

Could she again disobey him ? Could she 
peril the interests of her child, so solemnly 
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oonfided to her by the dying words of her 
ftther? 

How oAen did Jessie read her letter — altezing 
eTeiy word that soonded harshlj or unkind — 
before she paxted iiom it. When it was gone, she 
sal with her head resting hetweea her closed hands, 
recaltuQg senlence hj sentence, and wondenng 
how Percj woold receire whal she hadwritten. 

He coold not hare satisfied her. By tnnxs 
he admitted the justice of her coiicIa»oiis> or 
cosdenmed the worldly-mindedness that could 
measore uumey agpainst his peice» or resented 
her re^ect fi>r her dead &th£ar, overtopping aa it 
did a tme wife's loTe for her hosband. 

Ferey'» honest natore triamphed at last; and 
whea he retomed home and pr^sed his Jessie 
in his arms» he acqoitted her of all onworthiness» 

Not so, Mr. Alderwinkle. 

** Well» Mr. Clendon»'* he said, when tliat gen* 
tleman acqnainted him with the resolt of his 
negoeiation, " you take this matter easier than I 
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should. Man and wife, in my opinion, should be 
like a pair of post-horses. The man carries the 
weight, you know ; and she's a bad bred 'un that 
won't stick to the coUar when there's up-hill 
work to be done. I only wish you d tried this 
jibber before, and so saved me loss of time and 
expenses." 

^Perhaps five ponnds will compensate you 
for both," said Percy, offering a note for that 
sum. 

'^ Well/' Said the Commissioner^ without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, ''I'll take it as a matter of 
business, you know; and l'm soiry the missus 
takes so mach after the father. He was an arbi- 
trary, close-fisted cove, he was ! I should have 
my quarter s screw paid regularly if I was you, 
Mr. Clendon." 

As Mr. Clendon made no reply to Mr. Alder- 
winkle, the latter gentleman had only to pocket 
his commission and take his leave. 

This conversation often came back to Percy b 
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recollection, and at times the simile of the post- 
horses appeared to have some truth in it. 

Mr. Daw continued to be a thriving man. He 
was fortunate enough to retain nearly all Mr. 
Dalton's old clients, and to acquire new ones — 
Miss Deering among the number. 

A stränge intimacy was still maintained be- 
tween Mr. Daw and the Conunissioner, and at 
times, no doubt, they had been of service to each 
other. Mr. Alderwinkle had kept his negociation 
for the partnership from his friend Mr. Daw, not 
ihinking perhaps that his agency would be re- 
qoired ; bat having failed in the negociation with 
Mr. Clendon, the Commissioner thought that 
possibly among Mr. Daw's clients an '^ eligible 
party" might be found. Mr. Alderwinkle had 
therefore called in Bedford Bow, and made 
a füll communication of all that had taken 
place. 

" And why didn't you name this business to 
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me before, seeing that I am one of Mrs. Clendon's 
trustees ? " asked Mr. Daw, naturally. 

" Because my principal wishes the matter kept 
dark, and because " 

" Of your commission, I suppose ? " said Daw, 
sarcastically. 

" Well, I knew you'd have to come in when 
the deeds were drawn," replied Alderwinkle. 
" Of course I knew that.*' 

Well, Mr. Daw could call no one to mind at 
the moment, and in fact seemed rather annoyed 
at his coadjutor's reticence. He promised, how- 
ever, to think over the matter. 

Miss Deering's estrangement from Miss Dalton 
had commenced at the time of Percy Clendon's 
proposal to Mr. Dalton — ^Mr. Daw knew — and 
continued ever since, so that the clever young 
lawyer put his own construction upon it^ and 
was not far from the truth. 

As Business took him now and then to Mil- 

dred's house, he had once or twice ventured to 

k2 
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speak of the Clendons, and bn one occasion rather 
disparagingly of Percy, expressing sorprise at 
bis contentedness at being so eniirely dependent 
npon bis wife. 

Miss Deering said notbing in justification of 
ber old playmate and friend, and Mr. Daw con- 
claded tiiat she was not displeased to listen 
to ibe condemnation of one wbo bad no doubt 
sligbted ber, and wbo tberefore, according to 
'' tale and bistory/' was now regarded witb ayer- 
sion by tbe injored woman. 

Cbarged witb tbe Information be bad recbived 
from tbe Commissionery Mr. Daw made some 
excQse to call npon Miss Deering, believing tbat 
by tbe communication be could make, be migbt 
ingratiate bimself in some way witb bis client. 
He bardly knew wby be desured to do this, except 
tbat be always liked to be on good terms witb 
people wbo bad plenty of money. 

After talking of matters affecting Miss Deeriiig's 
Investments, Mr. Daw said — 
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'' Ob, by tbe bye ! a story has reached me 
which may amuse you." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes. Mr. Clendon has been kicking over 
the traces, and had a litÜe squabble with bis 
wife." 

Miss Deering bit her lips, and bowed. 

" It seems that Mr. Percy has become tired, or 
ashamed of living on bis wife's means." 

" Quarrelling ? " asked Miss Deering. 

" I sbould say yes, or something very like it. 
It appears that he could have joined a first-rate 
house in tbe city, wanting a partner. Kve thou- 
sand pounds were required, and tbe concem, I 
believe, was well worth it.** 

Miss Deering remained silent. 

** Naturally he applied to bis wife to help bim ; 
as any man would have done." 

** And did she refase ? " asked Miss Deering, 
bardly above a whisper. 

" Trust Miss Jessie for that, my dear madam/' 
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replied Daw. ^^She has not been bred in a 
lawyer's drawing-room for nothing. She stood 
by the conditions of her father's will." 

"Coold she — conld she, if so minded, have done 
what he asked of her ? ^' 

"Well, yes.; I think she conld. She coold not 
have advanced him the money, that's tied up; 
bat she could haye helped him to raise iL" 

" And wouldn't ? " 

"No, ma'am, she refhsed to risk a Shilling, I am 
told, and npbraided him for asking her to do so. 
That's not the sort of love that I shonld care to 
have shown me. Clendon, I hear, feels her 
conduct deeply, and so would any man;'' and 
then Mr. Daw explained how he had become 
possessed of his Information. 

" I am sorry, of course, to hear what yon say. 
But I believe it has been often remarked that 
unfilial daughters and false Mends never make 
devoted wives/' said Mildred, coldly. 

Mr. Daw believed not, but as he had not read 
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the axiom in any of the books at the office, he 
did not piirsue the sabject. He had taken his 
leave, and was at the hall door, when the serrant, 
who had answered a sharp summons of Miss 
Deering's bell, ran down-stairs to say : 

" Mistreiss would be glad to see you again to- 
morrow moming.' 

Mr. Daw named an hour, wondering much as 
he walked to his office for what reason he had 
been desired to attend npon his client. 

Mildred, or Miss Deering, as it will be oc- 
casionally convenient to call her, was greatly 
excited by the conversation which had passed 
between her and her lawyer, and it was some time 
before she could master her agitation sufficiently 
to think with any purpose. 

''And has it come to this?'' she thought. 
** Has he, with all his fine susceptibilities, his 
qnick sense of all that was honourable and gentle* 
manly, been brought down to such a conscioos- 
ness of dependence, that he bargains and makes 
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known bis distress to such men as Mr. Daw, and 
the low Creatore bis go-between. Poor Percy 1 
Poor Percy ! How miserably wretcbed be must 
be!'' Tears welled up from ber beart into ber 
eyes, and ber love onee more confessed itself. 

" And sbe bas refused to belp bim ! I knew 
sbe could not love bim as I did. Sbe knew I 
loYed bim, tbougb be was in part tbe cause of my 
suffering ; tbe loss of all tbat my ybutb promised 
onee to be. Sbe knew tbere could be no otber 
in all tbe world likely to forget wbat I bad be- 
come, and yet sbe took bim from me. Cruel, 
wicked creature ! '' Mildred*s anger was visible 
in ber face — ^that face usually so calm, so resigned. 
Sbe rose up, and looking in tbe glass, questioned 
tbe reflection of berself, balf aloud. 

"Wby bas sbe refused bim? Would you bave 
denied bim all you possessed? If be bad re- 
flected be must bave seen ber selfisb nature even 
in accepting bim, knowing as be sbould bave done 
tb-at I — No ! No ! I am spared tbat mortification. 
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He did not suspect tbat I loved him, other than 
as a sister. Dear, dear brother Percy/' 

She sat down again, and once more tears came 
to her relief, and after a few minutes she thought 
on in silence. ^^ She will not set him free. She 
has not the generosity to do that, or perhaps the 
knowledge of her wrong to me makes her fear that 
her hold upon him may be loosened. So long as 
he is dependent upon her he must move, think, as 
she directs. No,Percy! though she has separated 
US in one way, we can never be disunited.'' 

Her thoughts then went to the consideration of 
the way in which Percy's emancipation coold be 
effected without compromising herseif, and after 
long consideration there appeared bat one way — 
to place confidence in Mr. Daw. 

From allusions which he had made when 
speaking of the Clendons, Mildred concluded 
that he suspected in part the reason for her 
estrangement from her old friends, bat her 
woman's pride revolted from allowing him to know 
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the whole trath, and that she still loved the man 
wlio had taken another as his wife. She had 
therefore to stady a part and act it. 

Punctoal to the moment next moming Mr. 
Daw arrived, and after the customary formalities, 
settled himself down to give his hest attention to 
his client. Miss Deering was perfectly calm and 
composed, as though the bosiness of the moming 
was one of a perfectly ordinary character. 

" Mr. Daw/' she said, " I believe it is perfectly 
understood in your profession, and acted upon, 
that the secrets of clients are held sacred by 
their legal advisers, even when they are of a 
questionable character." 

"Perfectly, perfectly," replied Mr. Daw. "We 
are in fact a sort of lay father confessors, 
and ^" 

'*Exactly," said Miss Deering, ''and I am 
now about to confide in yon, sir. You will not, 
if you please, question me as to my motiyes, 
shoüld I elect to assign none." 
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^* Certainly not, madam/' 

" Very well. I have been thinfeing, Mr. Daw, 
that some of my money might be invested at 
better interest than it is at present, or than as 
you proposed yesterday." 

Mr. Daw intiiuated that he was listening. 

" And I have been considering an idea which 
Struck me yesterday when you spoke of Mr. 
Glendon's want of money. I suppose he would 
be prepared to pay good interest for the advance 
he requires?" 

" He has no secority, my dear lady ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Daw, utterly astonished at what he 
had heard. 

** I presume not," replied Miss Deering, com- 
posedly, " I presume not, or he would have no 
difficulty in finding a lender. What would he 
pay ? " 

" Pay, ma'am, pay ! I should say anything,'' 
Said Daw. 

" Say ten per cent.'' 
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" But there*s no security ! I really cannot 
advise you " 

" I do not ask yoii, I am content to act upon 
my own opinion. You must lend this money in 
your name/' 

" My name, ma'am ! I dare not — ^I dare not. 
If it were known I should lose my profes- 
sional reputation for sagacity — ^for common pm- 
dence/' 

"Who was the man you spoke of ? the man 
who applied to Mr. Clendon? He can't stand 
in the same danger of losing reputation." 

" What, Mr. Alderwinkle ? Well, perhaps — 
but really I feel bound — ^professionally bound, 
to entreat you not to commit this — well, there is 
no other word for it — this iollj" 

" How do you know that it is foUy ? People 
spend money upon hobbies — dress, building, 
planting, parties, gaming — why should I not ride 
mine, if I have one ? " 

" Beally you ladies are extraordinary creatures, 
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and not to be regulated by common sense or 
common reason!" said Mr. Daw, carried away 
by bis professional feelings. ** If, as I suspect, 

this desperate act proceeds '* he pansed, 

fearing he might offend bis rieb client. 

"Ify as you suspect? I fancy I can explain 
for you. You suspect that at one time Mr. 
Clendon was a lover of mine, and that, despite 
bis change of opinion, I am still woman enough 
to care for bim.'' 

^* Well, really, yes, that is something like tbe 
conclusion at which I bave arrived/* replied 
Mr. Daw. 

** Mr. Clendon never was a loyer of mine. I 
fancy that gentlemen of your profession are not 
always well versed in tbe laws of tbe beärt/' 
replied Miss Deering, witb a sligbt smile. " We 
women are extraordinary creatures, as you say. 
We love and we bäte, and I am no exception to 
my sex." 

" If your remarks apply to Mr. Clendon, you 
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are taking a most extraordinary way of showing 
yotir hatredy^ said Mr. Daw. 

" You ihink so ? I have known Mr. Clendon 
many years. I know him to be strictly honour- 
able, truihful." 

'*I shonld have expected a different opinion 
from you," said Mr. Daw, soffly. 

''Because you have misonderstood the — ^no 
matter. I believe him to be wbat I have said. 
My money will therefore be safe in bis bands, 
my interest larger " 

" If be be successftil." 

** Yes, if be be successfoL" 

" But if be fail. If be tire of this bnsiness as 
be bas of otbers, you will lose your money/' said 
Daw, impressively. 

'' But I sball obtain my money's wortb— ^I sball 
be Mr. Clendon's creditor/' replied MissDeering, 
rising up. ''Tbat will be sometbing: I sball 
bold Mr. Clendon in my power as bis wife 
does now. I sball bit tbem botb ; I sball toucb 
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her througb her pocket, touch him through his 
pride. You now iinderstand why I desire this 
investment, which must not be known to come 
from me at present/' 

" Well, I have done my duty professionally/' 
Said Mr. Daw, throwing himself back despair- 
ingly in his chair ; " I can't see how the mone/s 
to be advanced without exciting Glendon's 
inquiry." 

" O yes, you will to-morrow, Mr. Daw," said 
Miss Deering, smiling enconragingly. "It is 
in cases of difficulty like this that your clevemess 
developes itself, and eams a proportionate re- 
wfMrd. I don't ask ydu to belie yourself, bat I 
haye heard of ' legal fictions ' — ^I believe there are 
such things to be purchased ? " 

"Beally, Miss Deering, you put the matter 
yery plainly," said Daw, with a pleasant chuckle. 
" I will tum the subject over, and, if you are de- 
termined to complete, in a day or two I will 
let you hear from me or see me." 
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" Thank you — ^you did not think me so spite- 
ful, Mr. Daw — but there are some wounds which 
never close. And you will not consider expense 
in this matter/' 

Mr. Daw promised that he wonld not; and 
kept bis Word. As he walked along he feit 
rather pleased with the moming*s business. 
Why ? He had never liked Percy, and here was 
evidently a piece of luck in störe for bim. He 
had always been snubbed by Jessie, and she 
could hardly be injured by the failure, and would 
be benefited by the success of her husband. 
Why was he pleased then? He had gained a 
great confidence from the rieh Miss Deering, and 
he had leamed also that, however she may have 
regarded Percy Clendon, she now hated him 
heartily. Only Mr. Daw knew wherefore those 
reflections gave him pleasure. He set them 
forth later in the day in a small pocket ledger, in 
which were memoranda of cases and of certain 
matters he wished to remember« and which 



^ 
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would have been out of place altogether in the 
OfiGice Diary. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was summoned to a Con- 
ference at Mr. Daw's lodging in the Strand. Mr. 
Daw did not care to occapy rooms over his 
office ; as, by the will of Mr. Dalton, Miss Prag- 
more was to remain in possession of so mach of 
the npper part of the hoase^ rent free, as she 
shoold elect to take. She consequenüy made 
selection of all the best Chambers, and insisted 
upon haying the keys of the offices left with her 
every night, in order to satisfy herseif that the 
gas had been properly tomed off. Miss Prag- 
more was a strong-minded maiden, and had no 
fear of thieves. She had once dragged a maraader 
who had soaght concealment np the kitchen 
chimney, forth by the legs, and had then clung 
to him with so mach determination that she 
presented a favourable impersonation of an 
"AuntSaUy." 

TOL. II. L 
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Yet it was not yery cheery for her 
to be lectnred eyeiy night before going to bed 
on the danger of gas' explosions, illnstrated hj 
nnmerous aecidents, of which Miss Pragmore 
evidenüy kept a record, — ^but they were. The 
domestics always remained in the hall passage 
whilst their intrepid mistress made a sort of 
Guy Fawkes examination of the offices» sniffing 
about for evidence of danger, like a terrier in 
pursuit of a rat ; and whilst thus engaged one 
evening her foot stmck against an object on 
the floor of Mr. Daw's private room, which 
proved to be a small book, haying a brass lock 
in which the key had been left, and where we 
will also leave it for the present. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was summoned, as we have 
saidy to a Conference, and was pnnctoal to the 
appointment. He was more than surprised at 
first— he was incredolons — when told there was a 
possibility of obtaining the money for Clendon. 
Then foUowed a lengthy conversation about 
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*' parties '* and *' prinoipals/^ which ended in the 
Gommissioner being obliged to reveal the name 
of Mr. Oswald Barnard without receiving a 
similar confidence from the other side : Mr. Daw 
remaining faithfol to his Instructions. 

When Percy received Mr. Alderwinkle's note 
the next moming, requesting " an interview on 
the old business," he was at first disposed to 
throw it into the waste-paper basket and take no 
forther notice c^ the communication. Having 
nothing better to do^ however, he changed his 
mindy and went to the City at the hour appointed. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was rather prolix at times on 
matters of business, and again indulged in a 
roundabout Statement of " parties " and " prin- 
cipals/* concluding at length with the gratifjing 
information that the money coold be obtained on 
Mr. Glendon's personal secority in the form of a 
bond. 

" And now, Mr. Percy," said Alderwinkle — he 
had a fancy for calling people by their Christian 

L 2 
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names — " I think you will say I have eamed my 
commission, and a liberal commission too. It*8 
not many men who could have done as mach for 
you.'' 

Percy confessed his Obligation, and could not 
help expressing bis sorprise that tbe money 
could be obtained on such easy terms. 

" Well, ßir, you see it's a first-rate concem — a 
topping concem; and there are people in tbe 
World not quite so fond of their money as your 
good lady seems to be. I consider tbis a great 
let out from matrimonial bamess for you, Mr. 
Percy ; for, depend upon it, tbem as loves money 
when tbey're young, gets fonder of it as tbey 
grows older, and you'd bave found your pin* 
money barder to come at by-and-by.** 

Tbere was sometbing Tery bumiliating in tbis 
speecb, and Percy reddened as be listened to it, 
but Said notbing. 

" You'U now be your own master," continued 
tbe Commissioner, not noticing tbe effect of bis 
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words, *' and if Mrs. €• was Mrs. A., I should not 
forget her Tote of want of confidence.*' 

^'Mrs. Clendon was perfectly jastified in what 
she did," said Percy, rather warmly. 

" Oh, if you're satisfied, that's enough," replied 
the Commissioner ; ^^but hang me if I could 
forget it." 

Would Percy in time to come reconsider his 
Terdict of acqoittal which he pronounced on 
Jessie ? 



The fears of Mr. Alderwinkle that an un- 
timely reformation of Mr. Bamard might put an 
end to the partnership negociation, proved to be 
unhappily premature. 

The force of a long indulged habit was too 
strong for the feeble restraint he had put npon 
his inclinations during his brief courtship, and 
his honeymoon waned in a halo that promised 
anything bat a continuance of fine weather. 

True, his relapses into debauches were at in- 
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tervals of days, so long as a feeling of shame 
that bis wife should have a knowledge of bis 
excesses bad any influence, bat every indulgence 
lessened tbis cause of restraint, and in time it 
ceased altogetber. 

Flora's first experience of tbis terrible pro- 
pensity of ber busband produced almost a 
feeling of terror, and tbe recurrence of Oswald's 
intemperate indulgence made ber utterly mise- 
rable. It was not possible for any man to be 
more kind or considerate to bis wife tban Oswald 
was to Flora wben in bis sober moments, and 
even wben bis reason was confused by strong 
potations.he only preserved in her presence a 
suUen silence, never indulging in tbe violence of 
language wbicb be bad too often used wben 
rebuked by bis motber. His promises of amend- 
ment for a time were as frequent as bis trans- 
gressions, but bis besetting sin bad too jlong been 
encouragedy to be discarded by so weak a 
penitent. 
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Flora accepted, after many miserable tears, 
this new affliction, as part of her panishment for 
ihe mockery she had consented to take part in, 
when she accepted Oswald Bamard for a second 
hasband. She had almost brought herseif to 
belieTe that the sin of her marriage was venial, 
because matrimonial bargains were made every 
day by those who had not the misery of genteel 
poverty, and the prayers and reproaches of a 
worldly mother, to excuse such a perversion of 
God*s ordinance. Many such unions — so far as 
the lookers-on could judge — ^were productive of 
quiet living and agreeable communion, but she 
was destined not to be one of the fortunate trans- 
gressors. She had already had to bear with 
the most cruel treatment by which a bad man 
could destroy her domestic peace, although 
'' Society '' is good enough to consider a gentle- 
man in no way degraded by vices which religion 
condemns, and daily experience shows to be 
productive of a vast amount of human misery. 
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Honest matrons still open their dpors to the 
profligate, and virtnous maidens permit bis 
familiarity, because society only seeks to amuse 
itself, and avoid tbe inconvenience of selecting 
its associates. And Flora bad wom ber mask 
as became tbe wife of tbe elegant Mr. AUcroft, 
wbo knew society so well tbat be took no pains 
to conceal bis disregard for solemn vows, or bis 
want of a true gentleman*s consideration for tbe 
woman be called wife. 

Tbe degrading vice of Flora's new busband» 
was» bappily, not so tolerated, 

Bamard's City friends were cbiefly bacbelors. 
Sbe was not compelled, tberefore, to be taken 
about at tbe cbariot wbeels of ber conqueror, and 
made to blusb for tbe transgressions sbe could 
not control. Tbere were misery and degradation 
enougby witbout tbat. 

Sbe bad at first acquired a strong influence 
over tbe poor baccbanal, and for some time 
did not lose it, even wben be was at bis worst 
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The knowledge of this power begat in Flora a 
feeling of pity for the self-made madman, and 
neither her mother nor her uncle were per- 
mitied to speak to her of her husband's infirmity. 
No — ^not nntil her own strong endurance failed 
her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

—4 

The reader acqaamted with some of the 
private streets of London, may have obsenred 
affixed to the outside of a window a «mall piece 
of looking-glass, so framed as to be moveable. 
There are few of these contrivances for keeping 
an espionnage on the proceedings of neighbours to 
be found, we are glad to say; and we always 
form a mean opinion of the inmates of houses so 
fumished. Döring Mr. Dalton's last illness — 
when he had become childishly inquisitive as to 
the Tisitors to the office — such a tell-tale had 
been fixed in Bedford Bow, at the Suggestion 
of Miss Pragmore, so that he could sit propped 
up and See \vhat clients called. No one thought 
of disturbing it after Mr. Dalton's death, and 
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Mids Pragmore would possibly have protested 
agamst its removal, as it was a source of somä 
amasement and satisfaction to her to watch the 
arriyal and departure of the visitors, of whom she 
had rarely any personal knowledge. 

She was thas engaged when, to her surprise, 
she saw Percy Clendon arrive and enter the 
Office. For five long minutes she waited his 
reappearance^ and then hastened to the back 
drawing-room, placed a chair and seated herseif 
at the old speaking-pipe, from which she had 
removed the paper plug. 

The conversation had already begun, and Mr. 
Daw was saying : 

. "You may well be surprised, Mr. Clendon, 
as I was, but your agent has told you cor- 
rectly — that is, in part correctly — what has 
transpired.'' 

" May I inquire to whom I am to be so largely 
indebted ? " asked Clendon. 

« That is the strängest part of this stränge 
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transactioD/' replied Daw, smiling. '* The lender 
desires to conceal bis name.*' 

« That is Strange ! " 

*'Yes — ^but there is an explanation. I pre- 
sume you will not object to pay ten per cent. for 
this loan ? " 

*' No." 

*' Well, ihere are persons who are so fond of 
money, that, rieh as they may be, they still covet 
more. They are jealous, howeyer, of being known 
as money-lenders, and continae to be thonght by 
their acquaintance liberal and benevolent. There 
are many snch persons, and my client is one." 

''Bat — ^I cannot help saying this, though it 
shonld teil against myself — ^the risk of such 
advances seems great," said Percy. 

"Not always. In your case less than yoa 
imagine. Yoa have the character of being an 
honoorable man. The concern you desire to 
enter is known to be a good one ; and the object 
of the partnership is to release the principal from 
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the discharge of daties which have become irk- 



some/' 
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" I am certainly fortunate/' said Percy. " I 
presume I may know who my prospective partner 
is ? Mr. Alderwinkle always called him * the 
party.' 

Mr. Daw smiled as he replied, " Your agent 
is a mysterious person altogether. Yes, cer- 
tainly. The gentleman seeking in this rather 
irregulär way for a partner, is Mr. Oswald Bar- 
nard — ^the head of a house of some fifty years' 
Standing.'' 

" Oswald Bamard," said Percy. " That name 
seems familiär to me.^' 

"Fossibly. He is some distant connexion of 
your old friends the Deerings. You may have 
heard him mentioned by them." 

Percy^s face flushed at hearing the name of his 
old friends, and he could only say " Possibly." 

" If you care to entrust me," said Mr. Daw, 
''with your instructions, I will make further 
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inquiries» and satisfy myself tfaat you are actiiig 
pmdentlj in making this inTestment." 

Percy expressed his confidence in Mr. Daw, 
and his willingness to be gnided by that gentle- 
man's expeiience. 

''I am hononred and obliged. Shonld my 
inqniries prove satis&ctoiy« I shaU have to make 
an extra4egal condition for this loan, and also to 
ask nnnsnal confidence.'^ 

" Pray name them." 

*' Yon mnst giye yonr word that Mrs. Clendon 

m 

is not made acquainted with this transaetion in 
any way." 

Clendon paused before he answeied : ** That is 
an awkward condition» Mr. DaW." 

*' It is, I confess," replied Daw, blandly ; ^ bat 
I have heard from yonr agent that Mrs. Clendon 
— for some nnexplained reason — ^is opposed to 
yonr making any exertion towards yonr own — ^I 
mean towards yonr forming any bnsiness con- 



nexion." 
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Percy feit angry; mortified. Well, perhaps 
both, ES he replied curtly, " True." 

'' I am one of Mrs. Clendon's trustees, and her 
professional adyiser, and I must not provoke her 
displeasure, if you please. Besides, you yourself 
do not know the lender." 

" True, true," said Percy, hurriedly, as though 
glad to escape the difficolty. '' I promise not to 
name you in the matter/* 

" Now for the confidence I require. You must 
permit the lender's name not to appear in the 
bond until you haye signed it. I pledge you my 
honour that my pnncipal is most honourable — 
most trustworthy — but for the reason I have 
named '* 

" Fray say no more ; I can only be indebted 
to one person, and I know I am safe in your 
hands,'* replied Percy. 

" You are, I assure you.'' 

At least Mr. Daw thought Percy '' safe in his 
hands " at the time. 
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Percy — great as the good fortane was which 
had oYertaken him — ^felt ill at ease as he walked 
£rom Mr. DaVs office. He was mortified cer- 
tainly to think that Jessie's refdsal was known ; 
that he was evidently thought to be somewhat 
ander her dominationy and that others conld be 
found more confiding in his business qnalifica- 

I 

tions than she was. • Again, he was sorry that a 
necessity for the promise for secresy existed, 
and yet she might have opposed his acceptance 
of this windfally and there might have been 
disputes between them. No ; better to act as he 
believed for the best, and to reconcile her by his 
success in what he was about to do. 

There was not much more business done in 
Mr. Daw's private office after Mr. Glendon left, 
as he found it difficult to fix his attention upon 
other matters. How his wily mind was occupied, 
it would be hard to say, as he was evidently de- 
bating upon more than one subject. He tossed 
about his papers, being unable to select any par- 
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ticular one for consideration, and then, mechani- 
cally as it were, drew men's heads with long legs 
npon bis blotting päd. Having arrived at some 
cönclusion by the aid of those hieroglyphics, he 
again read the endorsements on his papers, and 
tried to busy himself with the contents of one of 
them, relapsing after a while into another brown 
study — ^browner than the former one, judging 
by his perfect abstraction, and the absence 
of any other employment than staring at the 
wainscoting of his room. 

^* It is no use staying here/' he muttered at 
last, at the same time ringing his bell as a sum- 
mons to one of his clerks. "Put away these 
papers^ Grimston; I have an appointment at 
the West-endy and may not be back for an hour 
or so.*' 

Mr. Daw had no Intention of retuming, but 
he Said that to keep his subordinates on the 
alert. 

He then walked into Holbom, and, hailing a 

YOL. II. H 
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'buS) mounted to its roof, and rode down to 
Bayswater. Having no business whatever in 
that locality, he took a tum or two on the broad 
walk in Eensington Gardens; bat the fine old 
trees and the quaint old Palace scarcely occnpied 
his attention for a moment. He was busy with 
other matters, and, quick-witted as he generally 
was, his face was füll of perplexity. He was 
certainly in a mental labyrinth, and at present 
could not find a eine to escape from it. 

At last he fonnd himself on the Eensington 
side of the Park, and, taking another omnibus, 
rode back to the Strand. He was disinclined, 
however, to seek the solitude of his own lodgings, 
and as it was near his dinner hour, he stroUed 
leisurely to the Albion in Brydges Street, with 
the determination of trying whether a good dinner 
might not assist him to some conclusion. Bat 
the enjoyment of a good dinner depends gene- 
rally on an easy state of mind of the partaker ; 
and thoagh Mr. Daw lingered over his dainties, 
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he was not much the better for his meal. He 
had had half a pint of sherry with Us dinner, 
and, as the Albion cellars have a good repnte, 
he superadded a pint of port. Wine is *' a good 
familiär creatnre," but it needs good Company; 
and Mr. Daw was none of the best. 

He was determined, however, to clear his 
muddled brain, if possible, of the confusion into 
which he had brought it ; and when the time for 
opening the theatre arrived, he made one of the 
crowd about the door of the pit. Come, that was 
better ! The excitement of battHng his way in 
was a change — a relief. 

He had not looked at the play-bill to see what 
was to be performed, and was pleased to find it 
was "Richard the Third." He liked Richard, 
as Mr. Colley Cibber has left him. He always 
thonght the profession had lost an omament when 
Gloster selected a crown and not a horsehair wig; 
as his special pleading was first-rate. The play 
proceeded until what is called the " wooing scene" 
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arrived. To that Mr. Daw listened with both 
bis earg, and wondered if Lady Anne were an 
exception or a fair type of her sex in general. 
Whenever the curtain feil, or the play lacked 
action, he wandered back to Bichard's wooing of 
Lady Anne. 

When the play was over, Mr. Daw hastened 
home and soon went to bed, " to sleep^ perchance 
to dream " under the influenee of a slight attack 
of dyspepsia. 

Whilst Mr. Daw had been thus engaged, Miss 
Pragmore had been thinking also. She had 
heard nearly all that had passed in the private 
Office, and after long reflection thought she had 
discovered the Solution to one of the enigmas she 
had copied from Mr. Daw's private ledger, of 
which more hereafter. So satisfied was she with 
her own penetration that she resolved to put in 
practice a notion which had long possessed her. 
It was to call on Miss Deering, with whom she 
had had no quarrel, and if possible make to her- 
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seif a friendy of which she stood in much need, at 
the expense of her deceitful and ungrateful niece 
Mrs. Clendon. Fossessed as she was with the idea 
thafc Jessie had acted treacherously to her friend 
Mildred^ Miss Pragmore looked forward to many 
a spiteful gossip, which would doubüess prove 
highly consolatory to both. 

Mildred might almost be said to have foreboded 
some Coming evil, as at an early hour of the 
moming she had awakened from a troubled sleep, 
and at once began to reflect upon the occurrenee 
of the past day, with much uneasiness. Not 
that she regretted having offered to befriend her 
brother Percy — whatwas money to her? — but she 
could not satisfy herseif that Mr. Daw had been 
deceived by the reason she had given for her 
dangerous Investment. She would not have him, 
of all men else^ suspect that she still loved Percy : 
that were a texrible thought indeed, 

MUdred did not rise tili noon, and then was 
weary and excited. How desolate she feit ; how 
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Terj desolate! Not one woman Mend in tbe 
whole wide world ! 

A knock at the door. In a few minntes more 
fhe seryant brooght the card of Miss Fragmore. 

Mildred continned to stare at the card for 
some moments, as thongh doubting what she read« 

^'Miss Fragmore/' she rnnttered, "and now, 
just at this time." 

^' Is the lady to walk up, mem ? " asked the 
maid. 

'^Yes" The answer was scarcely what she 
meant to say. She was looking towards the door 
when Miss Fragmore entered. That look was 
interpreted into a welcome recognition, and in a 
moment Miss Fragmore was on her knees by 
Mildred's side^ and her arms round Mildred's 
neck. 

Tears, or the semblance of tears, of coorse, and 
some hysterical explanation. 

" I coold endure it no longer, my dear Mildred 
Deering/' sobbed Miss Fragmore. "We were 
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always the best of friends, and why should we be 
separated through that deceitfui girl. We never 
had a quarrel, had we, dear ? " 

" Never, that I remember," replied Mildred. 

"Then why should we — ^both friendless enough, 
I'll be bound — ^not meet as of old and make some 
change in our monotonous existence/* 

There was much more of this, which Miss 
Fragmore had concocted at intervals when she 
had thought of calling upon Mildred. 

"I am really glad to see you," said Mildred; 
" there is no reason why I should not be so, and 
it seems stränge that we should have been apart 
so long. Pray stay and dine with me ; I dine 
early, as you do." 

Miss Pragmore was not difficult to persuade, 
and so she consented "to take off her things" 
and remain for dinner. 

There had been some talk of old times, when 
Miss Pragmore said : 

" You never see the Clendons, I presume ? " 
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'' Noy I haye not seen either slnce- 
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** Since that disgracefiil marriage»'' said Miss 
Pragmore, catching at a very slight pause made 
by Hildred. "Yon must have been tenibly 
shocked when yon heard of it." 

'* Not more, I presume» than yon were," replied 
Mildredy calmly. 

'^Nobody could haye been more scandalised 
than I was! I never snspected they were seeing 
each other. She always pretended she had been 
calling upon yon. To make yon of all people in 
the World her seape goat ! " 

Mildred bit her Ups, as she feit she had been 
nsed by her false firiend. 

''I hope yon wrote to her, and to him; he 
deserred it," said Miss Pragmore, indignantly. 

" I wrote to neither," replied MUdred. " They 
were free to act withont Consulting me." 

'' No, no^ I won't admit that. She was yoor 
professed bosom friend, and as for him— why, I 
thonght he was yoor lover.'* 
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"You thought wrong then — very wrong," re- 
plied Mildred, eamestly. "I certainly believed 
that Mr. Clendon would not have married 
clandestinely — I knew of bis attachment to 
Jessie." 

" Did you really ! " said Miss Pragmore, draw- 
ing up her figure, in surpnse. " Well, I always 
believed you had been deceived as mach as the 
rest of US." 

" So I was. I did not suspect they were to be 
married without Mr. Dalton's consent." 

Miss Pragmore here broke forth into a rhap« 
sody on Mr. Dalton, but whether she intended to 
praise him as a sincere friend or to condemn him 
as an ungrateful old gentleman, it was difficult 
to discover. 

Miss Pragmore then retomed to the Glendons, 
and told Mildred that she had seen Percy call at 
Bedford Bow in the moming. 

Mildred received this information with such 
apparent indifference that Miss Pragmore was 
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almosjk convinced that she had missed the right 
Solution of the enigma. 

Oy how Mildred longed for the time when Miss 
Pragmore would take her departure. How she 
longed to be alone to commune with herseif— to 
recall all that had been spoken — to weigh the 
value of the words, and leam if the secret of her 
love for Percy was known ! 

A four-wheeled cab — the number duly noted 
at Miss Pragmore's request, and the driver 
examined by the street lamp to see that he 
was sober — at last relieved Mildred of her 
yisitor. 

There are other skeletons than those we are 
Said to hide away. Skeletons with low^ soft 
voices, which sit by the fire-side and the bed 
piUow, and will be heard. 

" You love him still, and cannot hide it," 
whispered a voice again and again. ''You teil 
your secret to the world, which is neither brave 
nor maidenly. He will hear of it some day, and 
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perhaps have his life embittered by the know- 
ledge/^ 

The voice ceased after a time, and Mildred, 
wom out with listening, siept at last. 

It was past ten o'clock the next moming 
before Mr. Daw came to his office. He had 
not been a sluggard, as he had been engaged 
nearly an hour in writing a letter whose com- 
position had given him much trouble. When 
finished he had sealed it, and, without putting 
any address to it, placed it in the side-pocket of 
his coat. 

All the perturbation of the preceding day had 
vanished, and he was now prepared for business. 
Having set his clerks to work, and gone over 
several matters requiring his personal attention, 
and Seen two or three elients, he put on his hat 
and went out. He walked briskly, looking about 
him like a man who had some pleasant business 
on band and wished all the world to know it. 
When he arrived at Miss Deering's door he 
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knocked quite cheerily — three or four little rats 
and then a loud tat. 

When admitted to Miss Deering's presence his 
salutation was quite cheerful, nor was he much 
damped by her want of reciprocation. She had 
decided to play a part to which she was not accus- 
tomed, and the arrival of Mr. Daw occasioned 
her» what we will term for the preservation of 
the metaphor, a '' stage fright !'' 

" Well, madam," he said, with a smile, " I have 
Seen this fortunate enemy of yours, Mr. Clendon, 
and I need not say he was both astonished and 
delighted at his good fortune." 

Mr. Daw then rapidly recounted the particulars 
of the interview, and concluded by observing 
''that there was a di£Bicalty in the way — the 
difficulty of drawing a bond without inserting the 
name of the lender of the money." 

''Is that absolutely necessary ? " asked Mildred. 

" Absolutely/' replied Daw; "and I see but 
one way out of the diflSiculty." 
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" What is that ? " asked Mildred. 

" Why — it is hardly professional — ^but I would 
not object to insert my own name, as you 
proposed, and give you " 

" I have since thought of that, and I object," 
said Miss Deering, sharply, remembering how 
Percy regarded Mr. Daw. 

" You doubt me ? " replied Mr. Daw, extending 
bis hands, and shrugging bis Shoulders. 

*^ Tbat is not my reason. I will be piain with 
you, Mr. Daw. You and Mr. Clendon were 
never good friends — I know that — and it would 
be a mean act to place Mr. Clendon in your 
power. He may know some day how much I 
hate him, but he must not think meanly of me. 
Is there no other way ? " 

Mr. Daw was piqued^ and so he answered, 
bluntly, *' No ; none that I see." 

A silence ensued, during which Mr. Daw re- 
covered bis equanimity. 

'*If you were to insert your own name,** said 
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Daw, slowly, "and you should ever think of 
marrying " he paused. 

"Why not?"replied Mildred, quickly. "There 
is no reason why I should not! I have yet to 
be sought. There may be some one generous 
enough to overlook my infirmity, and I fancy— 
lonely as I am — I should not be difficult to 
please/' 

Mr. Daw not only acknowledged the possi- 
bility of all Miss Deering had said, but became 
positively eloquent in praise of her determina- 
tion to forget Mr. Clendon. 

" Forget Mr. Clendon, sir ! " replied Miss Deer- 
ing, indignantly. '^Disabnse yourself of that 
inference, I beg. He was never more to me than 
a friend, nor I to him. Never insult me again, 
Mr. Daw, by thinking otherwise." 

Mr. Daw was puzzled, and poured out his 
apologies with great volubility, declaring all 
sorts of stupid things — ^that he would cut off 
his band, lose his head, rather than give 
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Miss Deering offence on that or any other 
subject. 

Peace was made, and Mr. Daw promised to 
look into the books, or take counsePs opinion, to 
discover some means of getting rid of the five 
thousand pounds. 

Having taken bis leave, Mr. Daw walked back 
to bis office not quite so cbeerily as he had come 
from it, as one of bis little schemes had un- 
doubtedly failed. But he was not without re- 
sources, neitber was he a man to be depressed by 
small failures. 

Tbere are some natures so sensitive of re- 
buff, so distrustful of their own advantages, that 
they cower nnder trivial slights, and despond 
nnder the least disappointment. Mr. Daw was 
not of this unhappy temperament, but to use a 
vulgär comparison, if Fortune hit bim a facer, he 
still came up smiling. 

'* I have certainly drawn Miss Deering out," he 
thought; "she has more spirit than I gave her 
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credit for, and whether for spite or her own grati- 
fication, she won't die single if she can help it. I 
thought as much before ; I certaiulj can see into 
character.'' 

His self-satisfaction once more imparted elas- 
ticity to his step, and in a quarter of an hour 
more, he was again in his- private room at 
Bedford Row. 

" Don't let me be disturbed tili I ring, Grim- 
ston," he had said as he passed through the 
outer Office. He, however, slipped the small holt 
on his door before he sat down to his writing- 
table. 

Taking from his pocket the note he had been 
at such pains to write in the moming, he tore it 
into many pieces before throwing it into the 
waste-basket. 

" Lucky I did not send that until I had had 
this interview; I can now write more to the 
purpose." 

His pen was again less that of a ready writer 
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ihan it usually was, bat he satisfied himself in 
less time than he had taken in ihe moming. 
The note was sealed and directed now ; he had 
not listened to the wooing of Lady Anne for 
nothing. The bell was rung, and Mr. Grimston 
himself dispatched with the note, having instruc- 
tions " merely to leave it." 

The recipient of this note was Miss Deering, 
and its perusal excited the most intense indigna-. 
tion and astonishment. Mr. Daw had so egre- 
giously deceived himself — ^had so betrayed hia 
utter want of knowledge of character, as to write 
Miss Deering a love-letter ! 

It is not worth transcribing; he had been 
influenced in making his proposal by a long 
knowledge of her character, and based his 
pretensions on whät had recently passed, and 
the conviction that he was calculated, by the 
devotion of his life, etc., to make her future 
happy., 

Poor Mildred ! She feit at that moment all 

VOL. II. N 
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ihat she had lost in father and friend, and Üben 
merciful tears came to her relief. 

She knew she should not rest — ^not even 
respect herself— until she had flung back the 
indignity in the fellow's face. 

It was with difficulty she could write, her hand 
trembled so violently, and her mind was so 
confused. She succeeded at last. 



" No ! — a thousand times no ! Proceed 
no further in the business of the loan. 

'^ Meldbed DEEBma." 



She rung the bell violently^ and the servant 
who answered it was alarmed at the excited 
appearance of her mistress. 

''Post that letter directly, Sergison, and if— 
Mr. Daw calls, I am not at home. Teil the 
other servants the same/' 

Sergison did as she was bidden, and there was 
much speculation in the kitchen for the rest of 
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the evening, to know " what coold have happened 
between misstis and her lawyer." 

There were now di£BLculties indeed to the 
accomplishment of her wish to be of semce to 
Glendon^ and her natural desire to conceal from 
him most of all the true cause of her sympathy 
with him. She had hitherto hidden the love she 
bore hun, even when they were in daily com- 
munion. Would not her woman's courage 
enable her to continue to control her loving 
hearty and to let him believe her to be only Sister 
Milly still ? Yes — ^she believed this to be pos- 
sible^ and with that belief she determined to see 
Percy Glendon, and frankly offer him the aid 
he needed. 

But how to communicate with him? She 
knew where he lived, but a written request to 
him to yisit her might fall into Jessie's hands, 
and austräte her scheme. 

Ah ! — ^Miss Pragmore 1 

It would be too late to write that evening, and 

k2 
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the nezt day was Sunday. Mildred feit that the 
suspense would be painful. Trae it was Sunday 
on the morrow, but tben Mr. Daw would be 
absent from bis office, and Mildred could go 
there without fear of Observation ; and with this 
determination Mildred retired to rest. 

Before sbe slept, bow tenderly she thought of 
ber old playfellow, of tbe unrestrained confi- 
dences whicb bad existed between tbem until 
her treacherous friend had robbed her of her 
brother, and Mildred paused when she was about 
to pray that her trespasses might be forgiven. 

She was happier, much happier than she had 
been for months, now that she had resolved to 
confide in bim again, and never doubted but her 
generous offer of assistance would be received as 
readily, and without a sense of Obligation, as 
their childish gifts to each other had been in the 
dear old days. How much better would this 
honest proceeding be, than all the shifts and 
legal fictions of the insolent Mr. Daw. 
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Mildred had pleasant dreams that night, in 
which her doating father, and the Old Place, and 
Brother Percy, were present to the happy sleeper. 

Miss Pragmore had just returned from the 
chapel where she ''swept and garnished'' her 
conscience twice every Sunday, and was about to 
sit down to her dinner of cold chicken — it being 
against her convictions to take anything hot on 
that day, except her tea and potatoes, — ^when to 
her surprise Miss Deering was announced. 

The sight of the old rooms, and the old 
thoughts which they brought back to her, for a 
moment or two overpowered Mildred, and Miss 
Pragmore had sufficient discrimination to guess 
the cause of her emotion»^ 

''Ah, dear!" she said, '^many sad changes 
since you ran about this room in frock and 
trowsers. You made sad havoc in those days 
with glass and china — ^you and that — creature." 

Mildred said she remembered how trouble- 
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some she had been, and how kmd it was of 
Miss Pragmore to have forgiyen her, and perhaps 
it was the recoUection of that which had made 
her come to her now that she wanted to renew 
some of those old associations. 

*^ It is necessary — ^I mean I am most desirons 
of haTing an interview with Mr. Glendon/' 

Miss Pragmore gave a litüe start. 

'^No donbt you are snrprised, but yon must 
remember for how, many years we were as 
brother and sister to each other, and then you 
will not wonder that I should haye still an 
interest in bis well-doing. 

"Well, dear, it is — ^very good of yon," replied 
Miss Pragmore, rather undecidedly. 

" I am strangely placed, Miss Pragmore ; I am 
rieh — ^young — and almost without a friend." 

" Not while I live ! " exciaimed Pragmore. 

"I hope not," said Mildred, gently; "and 
believing that you are so, I have come to you to 
help me in a time of difficulty." 
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Miss Pragmore professed herseif ready to be 
of any Service. 

**You must not misunderstand the motives 
which prompt me to see Mr. Glendon, bat 
believe that I am only desirous to be of Service 
to him, if I can, trom old associations." 

" I quite understand you." 

'' I cannot, will not meet Mrs. Clendon again. 
She — she I know suspected that — ^I had warmer 
feelings towards Percy than-— I have professed ; 
yet, believing that, knowing that I was the poor 

broken creature that I am, she " Mildred 

could not go on. 

" She enticed him to marry her. I*m sure of 
that; he couldn't have fallen in love with her 
naturally," said Miss Pragmore, shaking her 
head. 

" Well, be that as it may, I will never see her 
again. Bat I desire to serve her hasband whom 
she refases to help. I know of , no way to com- 
mnnicate with him bat by yoor assistance. He 
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will, I know, be here to-morrow on bnsiness with 
Mr. Daw. If you could manage to see him 
and '' 

" I'd walk barefoot to do it," exciaimed Miss 
Pragmore, tbough why tbat necessity snggested 
itself to her we know not. " I will watch for him 
to-morrow, and teil him what you say." 

*^He may, perhaps, decline at first,*' said 
Mildred; '^T don't think he will; but if so, you 
are at liberty to say that I ask him — ^for the sake 
of old times — the dear old times, to come; and to 
come at once." 

Mildred had said this so earnesÜy and with 
such a tremulons voice that the rocky heart of 
Miss Pragmore yielded two drops of water. 

'^ Depend upon me. I don't ask why you want 
to see him, but you'U teil me some day I dare 
say," she said, mopping her eyes. 

" It wiU be bis secret as well as mine," replied 
Mildred, '' or I would do so now ;" adding after a 
pause, "You do not misunderstand me? You 
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will believe that Sister Milly seeks her Brother 
Percy, — ^nothing more ? '' 

*'I perfecüy comprehend you and believe as 
yoa say/' but Miss Pragmore spoke untnily, 
for when Mildred took her departure her con- 
fidant muttered to herseif, " If she did not love 
that man, why — ^I'm a Dutchwoman/' 



CHAPTER Vn. 



■^-•- 



A FEW miles down ihe Harrow Boad, and 
near to Eensal Green, stood Yew Gottage. The 
person who boilt it as a habitation most have 
been particularly retiring in bis babits, as ibere 
was no otber dwelling-place near it witbin a 
mile and a-balf» and tbe road to it was little 
better tban a green-lane. Tbe footpath was 
indicated by large stepping-stones, and there 
were few to traverse it, except tbe butcber and 
baker, wbose visits did not exceed twice a week. 
Tbe railing in front of Yew Gottage was broken 
in many places, and had been repaired with 
bedgestakes and witbies, tbe work no doubt of 
a labooring man wbo came occasionally to tend 
tbe kitchen garden, and raise tbe few vegetables 
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reqnired by the household. The ornamental 
parts of the grounds, which at one time had been 
a feature of the place, were entirely neglected ; 
and the only plant which appeared to be in keep- 
ing and in order was the grim old yew tree, which 
gave name to the cottage. The house itself had 
been in the days of its prosperity a pleasant 
place enough ; bat the left wing, and the rooms 
adjoining, had been bumt out, and in the place 
of the Windows were rongh boards, overlapped, 
to keep out the weather. The fire which had 
mutilated the cottage, had also destroyed a 
venerable lady; and the story of her terrible 
death was one of the stock legends of the 
neighbourhood. 

The outbuildings were, as may be supposed, 
applied to anything but their original uses. The 
laundry was converted into a very untidy kennel, 
in which were housed about half a dozen dogs 
of varioas kinds ; whilst the stähle had been de- 
graded to a hen-house, and was as dirty as cocks 
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and hens could make it. The coach-honse con- 
tained a small unkempt pony, and a chaise, on 
whose wheels the mud of years had been per- 
mittedy it seemed, to accomulate. The pump 
was out of Order; pumps are inclined to be 
troublesome everywhere, but there are places in 
which they never will allow themselves to be 
kept in working trim, and this was one of them. 
Grass grew between the stones of the yard, and 
the most out-of-the-way things had been placed 
there, like the objects in a small local museum, 
where the number of specimens is too small 
to admit of Classification. An old shower bath, 
a kitchen ränge which had burst its boiler, a 
wheelbarrow with one handle, part of a tum-up 
bedstead, two or three broken milkpans, and a 
handleless ewer, were conspicuous amongst the 
general debris. The weather had washed off all 
the extemal paint spared by the fire, the putty 
was cracked, and in many places had fallen 
from the window frames. Here and there a 
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water-trough was choked with Vegetation, and 
the broken spouts had sputtered the water they 
had been constructed to convey to the drains 
all over the walls, which were damp and green 
accordingly. It was evident that evil days had 
overtaken Yew Gottage, and it was well-known 
that the Insurance office had disputed their 
liability to make good the damage done by the 
fire, and had even gone so far as to threaten to 
prosecute their client for arson. 

Whichever way you viewed Yew Gottage from 
the outside, there was the appearance of utter 
untidiness and discomfort. It seemed surpris- 
ing that any one having the choice of a work- 
hoose, should not have taken up residence 
there in preference to inhabiting Yew Gottage. 
Within, however, matters wore a different appear- 
ance, although that charm called '^ comfort " 
seemed not to be one of the household gods. 
The hall was matted, and the stairs covered 
with a rieh loud-pattemed carpet. The lower 
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rooms were fumished en 9uitey and though the 
damask coverings of the chairs and sofas, and 
window curtains, were faded and wom somewhat, 
no doubt but they had cost money in their 
time, and been supplied by " a house of taste." 
The looking-glasses were what auctioneers call 
" noble ; " and the good taste of the candelabras 
and other knick-knackery and bric-a-brac, were 
Btrongly in contrast with the tawdry, untidy 
woman, who, doubtless, was mistress at Yew 
Cottage. 

She was rarely seen outside her own grounds, 
and then muffled up in the muddied pony-chaise, 
the pony being driven by a boy in a faded livery, 
much too small for him. He was a growing lad, 
and had been in Service more than three years, 
as whatever were the peculiarities of the lady 
of Yew Cottage, she was kind to her servants. 
She kept only the lad and a general servant; 
and, it was said, dined as frequently in the 
kitchen as in her own room. Only one or two 
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people had been known to visit her, and ihat 
fact was ascertained by the boy Coming more 
frequently than usual for spirituous liquors and 
clay pipes to the public house at the end of the 
lane. Her visits, when abroad, were chiefly to 
the small haberdasher and the chemist ; the 
latter having evidently found a good customer, 
who was always ready to try any new patent 
quackery, whether for corns, coughs, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, fleas in dogs, or croup in 
chickens. 

There was a man seated at an occasional 
table, occupied in repairing some fishing tackle, 
although the day was Sunday. 

" I thought he'd been down before this," said 
the man. *' I wouldn't have got up at five to 
ground bait that pond, if I'd thought we should 
have lost the moming's fishing." 

" It matters little to me," replied the mistress 
of the cottage, " whether he comes or not. He's 
a shabby, unkind fellow, to speak the best of him.'' 
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''Ah! you say that because you're ill and 
fidgety, and generally out of sorts/' said the 
man. 

" 111 ? " repeated the woman. " Out of sorts ? 
Who's to be otherwise in this damp, lonely 
ruin?" 

" Damp ! I teil you it's as dry as a toast, or 
you wouldn't catch me down here as often as 
you do. As to being a ruin, whoM lay out 
money on repairs to a place to which nobody 
can give a title." 

" Well, I've made up my mind to one thing," 
Said the lady of the house. ''I mean to teil 
him plainly that I won't be shut up here any 
longer. I shall take myself and my fumiture 
up to London, if it's only to a back street in 
Marrowbone ; I can do that ? " 

"No you can't, my dear, not without his 
consent." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! " replied the lady, taking 
that convenient view of the law by which she 
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could do as she pleased without regarding the 
rights of others — ^not altogether unusual with 
ladies. '' I repeat, nonsense ! When he married 

# 

me, he didn't marry my furniture." 

*^ O yes he did, dear/' said the man softly. 
***With all your worldly goods you did him 
endow.' Always remember those words." 

"The more fool me for marrying him at all. 
I'd much better have trusted to Walter's gene- 
rosity." 

" O yes, mach of that ! after he'd got tired of 
that hacking cough of yours. I teil you what. 
Carry, you'd ha' been a burthen to yourself and 
your parish if I hadn*t managed matters for you 
as I did, depend upon it. You have now. a legal 
Claim for maintenance on some one, and that 
ought to comfort your declining years." 

" I don't know that, and if I have a claim I 
bought it pretty dearly," answered the lady. 
" He never comes near me : not that I care for 
that much; but what I do feel is this, I'm 

TOL. II. 
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certain he's begmning to send me cheap wine, 

aad that I call cmel ! " 
''Yoa yilifies him, my dear. Fm snre you 

do. He boaght it of me, and I got it £rom a 

party who really does seil wine; and now^ for 

ihe sake of us all, when he does come, be civil. 

Carry!" 
A yiolent fit of conghing on the part of !Mrs. 

Daw closed the conversation for the present 
with Mr. Älderwinkle. 

There are many clever fellows who prove 

sometimes too clever for their own interests. 

The clever politician who throws principle over- 

board, is apt to find his craft careening over 

£rom want of ballast. The clever financier who, 

listening to the Evil One, sells his probityfor 

devil's ducats, now and then finds the market 

tum against him, and that the gold in his coffers 

has tumed to dry leaves or ashes. The clever 

specnlator, wholesale or retail, who has over- 

looked some contingency in his calculations, 
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has bis temple to '' Good Fortune " tumble 

about bis ears, too often bnrying otbers nnder 

its roins. It is well tbat it sbould be so, or 

ploddlng bonesty wonld get out of conceit of 

itself, and sit down by tbe wayside to break 

stones for a pauper's wages. 

Mr. Alderwinkle was one of those clever 

fellows. Many of tbe commercial transaotions, 

as be called tbem, in wbicb be engaged, often 

promised large profits and quick retums, but 

were not of a cbaracter to find fayour in 

tbe eyes of bonourable men. He^bad been 

concemed as go-between in some matter wbicb 

bad come to grief. In fact, as be wrote 

to Mr. Daw, " be bad put bis leg out too 

far," and unless tbe matter could be squared 

immediately, it migbt give tbe " gents of tbe long 

robe'' employment. He bad, tberefore, resolved 

not to tbrow away a cbance, but to go into tbe 

country for a cbange of air, trusting to Mr. 

Daw to look after bis commission (500Z.) sbould 

2 
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the P.C. matter be '' a go." He enclosed an 
authority for Mr. Daw to act for him. 

Mr. Daw was rather pleased to hear of the 
difficulty of his friend — the truth being that 
Mr. Alderwinkle's familiarity when at the office 
was becoming rather inconvenient, as he Jack'd 
and Tom'd the clerks, who could not fall to 
observe that the Commissioner was rather less 
of a genüeman than became the private friend of 
their principal, and such he must be considered, 
as his name never appeared chargeable with the 
usual 68. 8d. in the office diary. 

A police report of the following day fully 
justified the Commissioner's retirement from his 
usual haunts to Yew Cottage, and Mr. Daw 
resolved to make the circumstances an excuse 
for declining further yisits to the office. 

Mr. Daw was expected down to see his wife, 
pay her house bills, and have an hour or two's 
bottom fishing with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Alderwinkle, before retuming to town in the 
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evening. This singular relationship between 
the Commissioner and the prospering lawyer 
requires explanation. 

When Mr. Daw saw one of the gates of the 
temple of fortone ready to open and reoeive 
the fortunate knight who could find the golden 
key with three thousand poonds, he sent for 
the Commissioner, as we know. Mr. Alder- 
winkle, after much cogitation, told Mr. Daw 
that he thought his desires could be gratified, 
but that difficulties stood in the way. They 
woold have been formidable ones to any man 
of more refinement than Mr. Daw. But when 
that "gentleman, &c./' heard that one of the 
difficulties was the taking of a wife, he made 
some show of disinclination to the impediment, 
and then, like a true worshipper of mammon, 
he closed one eye, and only saw the money the 
lady had in her lap. 

The next difficulty was with the lady herself, 
but Mr. Craven had place d her destiny in the 
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handfl of Mr. Alderwinkley and she had to 
choose between a precarions anniiity of two 
hundred a year, or a Inmp snm of three ihon- 
sand ponnds and a hnsband. The argoments 
of her brother Dick, made eloqnent bj the 
prospective commission of five hnndred ponnds, 
prevailed wifh all parties, and Mrs- Craven 
became Mrs. Daw, fully nnderstanding that for 

m 

the benefit of her " hacldng cough " she was to 
Kve qmeüj in the cotintry. and to dlow her 
husband to devote all bis time to the accom- 
plishment of the desire of bis Ufe — that of 
growing rieh. 

If those who are curious in such matters were 
to search the registers of the parish in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Daw were married, they would 
find another name than '' Craven '^ to their 
marriage certificate ; but Mr. Daw did not care 
for that. There is little either of pleasure or 
profit to be derived from an intimacy'at Yew 
Cottage; and it will be enough to say for the 
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present, that Mr. Daw Mrs. Daw'd his wife, and 
she Mr. Daw'd her husband, without the inter« 
change of one word of tendemess, or indeed of 
any expression which could have betrayed their 
relation to each other. 

The wine question was the only subject which 
seemed to possess interest for either, and Mr. 
Daw having vainly endeavoured to exonerate 
himself from the Charge of meanness which was 
implied in Mrs. Daw*s objections, promised' to 
be more careful for the future, and not to buy 
of brother Eichard. 

The parting of Mr. Daw and his wife was 
marked by none of those endearments which 
occur at most conjugal separations— even when 
the Separation is not likely to be for three 
months, and Mr. Daw's marital calls might 
have been regulated by the tax-gatherer. A 
formal shake of the hands, a " good-bye/' and 
" take care of yourself/' spoken in a tone that 
seemed to mock the afifected solicitude, and Mr. 
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Daw and his brother-in-law were on their way 
to the pnblic-hoose, where the cabman, who had 
brought down the affectionate hosband, was 
waiting bis appointed üme to take bim back 
again. 

The great round harrest moon was rising as 
the two friends left Yew Cottage, casting behind 
them long shadows, which might have seemed 
to those who knew the men like their attendant 
" familiars." 

Mr. Daw was the first to break silence. 

'' I saw a report of your friend's exandnation 
at the Mansion Honse in the Times yesterday, 
and it certainly is a yery fishy case, Master 
Dickey." 

" I'm a&aid it is/' replied the Commissioner ; 
" but I give you my honour that I did not know 
the bills had been ' crapped/ " 

'' Had been what ? " asked Daw. 

" Well, got by misrepresentation.** 

** Got by frand you should say/' observed Mr. 
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Daw, rather sharply. "The prisoners were 
remanded, which I suppose you know." 

" No— -I — that is, I did not leave my address 
with any one, and IVe not seen a paper. The 
thing can be squared I know, but ^** 

" But what ? " asked Daw. 

" It wonld take a hundred to do it ; and just 
now I'm locked up in cigars/' said the Com- 
missioner. " To teil you the truth, I was going 
to ask you to advance." 

" On what ? " 

"On that matter of Clendon's; I suppose 
thiafs sure to come ofif." 

" I should say, doubtful," replied Daw, care- 
lessly. 

" That's unlucky. But '' Mr. Alderwinkle 

paused for a second or two. "But you could 
lend me the money if you liked. Couldn't 
you ? " 

Mr. Daw stopped and looked his relative in 
the face, and then gave a short laugh. 
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*' What are yon langhing at ? " asked the Com- 
missioner, a litüe surprised. 

^' At yonr qnestion. I should have ihonght 
yon had liyed long enongh in the world, and 
tried the people in it, to know that it is only fools 
that lend money/' 

" WeU, I own I didn't think it very likely that 
yon wonld do it/' replied Alderwinkle. 

" My dear Dick," said Daw, " I have made it 
a mle of life never to horrow or lend. More 
friends are made to qnarrel by lending money 
than were ever gained by it." 

" I have heard that toast and sentiment be- 
fore/' replied Alderwinkle ; ^' and perhaps ifs a 
safe game to play — especially when yon're asked 
to be the lender." 

'' Let me teil yon a story. A good-natared 
old man, I've heard, had become so popnlar 
among borrowers, that not a day passed but one 
or two people applied to him. He was tender- 
hearted» and could not bear to say * No.' " 
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" Oh — ah — ^never mind your story." 

*' It's not long. He couldn't give money to 
all, so he adopted ihis «simple plan. He pnt 
down the names of the applicants, and promised 
to do what he conld by-and-bye. His book soon 
filledy and when a borrower came he said» * How 
mnch do you want ? ' Ten, twenty, thirty, as the 
case might be. ' Yery well,' said the old genüe- 
man ; * TVL pnt down yonr name in my book, and 
when I have satisfied all those who have applied 
before yon, TVL send to you.' I think I shall 
adopt his plan.*' 

'' You needn't trouble yonrself, Ikey," replied 
the Conunissioner, with a short laogh. ^'Yon 
wouldnH fill a page of a penny washing-book. 
You're too well known to be mnch tronbied for 
yonr good natnre." 

'* Perhaps yon're right, for yon're the only man 
that ever asked me to lend him a Shilling," said 
Daw. 

The red cnrtains, ülnminated from within, of 
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the poblic-hoiise now appeared in the distance, 
and Mr. Daw stopped, and walked slowly to a 
gate leading inio a fidd, saying, — 

" Pnll up. Dick, and come here ; I want to talk 
to you, and I fancy we are safer here than 
yonder." 

'* Safer ? " 

" Yes. Take my word for it, you have, as you 
haye said, put yoür leg oat too far — so &t, that 
somebody may dap on it an ngly thing called a 
fetter." 

The bnght moon shone fall in the faces of the 
two men, and its pale blne light lent a stränge 
expression to both of them : an almost satanic 
malignity to one, and a look of pallid terror to 
the other. 

** You don't mean to say that it looks like 
lagging ? " asked Alderwinkle, after a pause. 

" Very," was the brief reply. 

" And yon'U let me in for that for a paltry 
hondred poonds ? " 
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" IVe not Said that," said Daw, coolly. " I 
told you I would not lend : I am always ready to 
pay — ^pay well, if I get money's worth." 

" I don't understand what you're driving at," 
said the Commissioner. " Speak plainer.*' 

" Don't be impatient," replied Daw, toming 
away bis face from tbe nioon, and leaning over 
tbe gate. " I am sorry to see. Dick," be con- 
tinued, ^'tbat poor Carry does not improve in 
bealtb or temper." 

" No ; you didn't expect it, I'm sure, down 
bere." 

** No, nor anywbere eise, I'm afraid," said 
Daw, slowly. " Sbe bas a fancy tbat London 
agrees witb ber better tban tbe coontry. One of 
tbe peculiarities of ber complaint, depend upon 
it." 

** Sbe is fanciful — always was," replied Alder- 
winkle. 

" Yes ; bat tbat is a fancy in wbicb sbe must 
not be indolged. Her disease, no doubt of it, is 
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comnunptiony slow coiisiimpÜ0D, and a wanner 
climaie than the neighboürhood of London woold 
be of Service to her." 

Oh ! " Said Älderwinkle, and nothing more. 
Naw I will speak plainer to yon. What I 
haye told yon aboat yonr own danger is perfecüy 
trae, if yon are so üx concemed in the frand as 
to be made a principal, and its eonseqaences yon 
know/' 

** Weil, I sappose I do," replied Alderwinkle. 

** Now^ London can therefore haye no fdrther 
charms for you at present." 

** Bai I niiist live ! " cried the Commissioner. 
** Tm not a principal ; I'm only an accessory, and 
Vd better be jagged for a month or two than be 
stanred.'' 

" But your character." 

*' Oh, thaf 8 like a costermonger's cart : yon 
can't rub much paint off that, I fancy/' replied 
Alderwinkle, getting desperate. 

" Yon are now taUdng, Dick, like — if I may 
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say 80 wiihout offence — like a fooL With tbe 
gaol mark upon you, youM sink down Iower and 
lower, until you couldn't show your face; as*it 
is> I must ask you not to come to the office." 

The Commissioner gave expression to an inter- 
jection in connection with the office, and then 
added, " Who wants to come ? " 

"I couldn't have believed you could be so 
irritable when* talking over business/' said Daw, 
coolly. 

" What business ? I see no business." 

" That is because you are out of temper. For 
good or evil, Dick, you and I are connected, I 
suppose> to the end of the chapter. You helped 
me into the saddle — ^we won't say how — and I 
will not leave you in the lurch." 

The poor Commissioner was so overpowered 
by this unexpected assurance, that he could only 
thump Daw on the back. 

^'I dare say I shall astonish you more by what 
I am going to say. A matter has come into my 
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Office that may pat some thoosands into my 
pocket." 

* ** Yoa always was a lacky dog ! " exclaimed 
Alderwinlde. " What is it ? " 

'' Not at present. Now, there is one great 
obstacle in ihe way, and yoa must help me to 
remove it.'* 

'* Me ? '' asked the Commissioner, rather sur- 
prised. 

*' YeSy yoa. We will make it a matter of basi- 
ness — a matter of commission — and I should say 
yoa will realise aboat two tboasand poands." 

" Two thoasand poands ! What tbe devil is 
it?" 

" One great difficulty,^* replied Daw, not re- 
garding the inqairy, — "I may say the only 
difficalty — is yoar sister. You mast remove 
her;' 

" Remove her ! " cried Alderwinkle. " Why, 
yoa won't ask me to marder my own sister ? " 

" Nothing so wicked or foolish," replied Daw, 
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sharply. ^'If any other man had asked that 
questioB, I would have knocked him down.'' 

" Then what do you mean by removing her ? " 

'^ Simply this : you must induce her to make 
her home — say at Torquay — and agree yourself 
to remain with her, so that by no chance does 
she leave the place. For this I will insure you 
two thousand pounds, if I succeed ; if not, I will 
allow you a hundred a year until her death. 
Nothing very criminal in that, I suppose ? 

" Well, Ikey, you have flabbergasted me, and 
that's the truth ! " replied the Commissioner. " I 
don't know what sort of a place Torkey is, and I 
don't much care at present. I shall find pals, 
Tve no doubt, and if Carry can be persuaded — " 

*^ She must be persuaded, Dick, and that be- 

fore anoiher month/' said Daw, in an earnest 

undertone. " I could make her do it, if I cared 

to ill-use her: I won't do that. You and she 

can live comfortably together, and I can — do so 

withoat her. Think over what I've said. I will 
Tot. ir. p 
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write to you to-morrow or the next day, ander 
coyer of my own name. So, good-night. Yoa 
retum, as ihe cabman or somebody may know 
you/' 

" That's possible/' replied the Gommissioner ; 
** and Vm not above owning that I sliould prefer 
Torkey to any of the places of retirement belong- 
ing to Government.'' 

As the Gommissioner took his way back to Yew 
Cottage, he lingered often as he recalled all that 
had been said by Mr. Daw. 

What could be Isaac*s little game, that was 
to be so prodnctiye of thonsands, the chief diffi- 
culty against getting the money being his wife ? 

A duller man than Mr. Alderwinkle wonld 
haye arrived at the same Solution of the enigma. 
Nothing more nor less than bigamy. Bigamy — 
an ugly word even to write or utter — but in prac- 
tice the eonsummation of rascaldom. 

How ferrenüy Mr. Alderwinkle prayed — in his 
way, whatever that was — that Isaac Daw would 
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marry again whilst Carry was in the body. Two 
thoosand poands! Pshaw! Why, he would 
make him bleed at every pore drops of gold. He 
would make Daw work bis forebead into wrinkles 
to keep '* dear Dick " in luxury — " dear Dick/' 
to wbom be would not lend a paltry bundred 
pounds — no, not to save bim from a felon prison. 

He carried bis bad tbougbts into bis sleep. 
He dreamed — dreams are so fantastic at times — 
tbat be was scrubbing Isaac witb a buge nutmeg 
grater, and tbat tbe cuticle came away in bank- 
notes and flakes of gold. 

Tbe next day be was soarcely less excited, 
amusing bimself witb imaginary conversations 
witb bis victim, and always ending witb a demand 
for more money — ^not as a loan, but as payment 
for money^s wortb. 

Tbe following moming be dispatcbed tbe boy 

to tbe post-office to inquire for tbe ezpected letter ; 

andy tbougb tbe lad did not loiter on tbe way, it 

seemed bours before be retumed. 

p 2 
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There was the letter, addressed as arranged to 
''Mr. Daw/' Alderwinkle's hand trembled as 
he broke open the enrelope, and when he had 
read the letter he gronnd his teeth with Yezation. 

Mr. Daw had written : — 

** Don't think more of what I said to-day ; the 
matter is off for the presenf 

Don't think more of it! Not when the few 
lines he had read robbed him at once of fortune 
and revenge. He never forgot what had been 
said on that short Snnday night's walk, bat 
treasored it up with the thonghts it had begotten, 
until the occorence of events that neither he nor 
Mr. Daw dreamed of at that time. 

So Mr. Daw was a married man ; no one sns- 
pected it among all his acqnaintance, so carefolly 
had he taken his measnres. No one knew it 
bat Mr. Alderwinkle, and one other. 

The little Yolame which Miss Pragmore 
had picked ap had lock and key, proclaim- 
ing that the contents within were desired 
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to be kept from perusal by any one bat the 
rightful owner. Bat lock and key are bat 
poor safe-gaards where an inqaisitive^ dishonoor- 
able man or woman is in qaestion. Miss 
Pragmore, we regret to say, among other 
bad qaalities was criminally inqaisitive; and 
thoagh matters of law are sapposed not to be 
generally interesting to ladies> yet she had sat 
by the hoar together listening through the 
speaking pipe, which came from the lower offioe 
to the dining-room> to Mr. Dalton's conversation 
with clientSy and coald have surprised many by 
her knowledge of their afifairs. This source of 
Information failed her for some time after 
Mr. Dalton's death, as Mr. Daw, who was as 
suspicioas as tricky men generally are» had 
staffed the lower end of the pipe with paper. 

Bat now Miss Pragmore was to be liberally 
avenged. Why Mr. Daw should have feit a 
pleasore in jotting down many of the discredit- 
able incidents of his life would be a puzzle, did 
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we not know fhat there are men who deriye an 
extraordinaiy satisfaction firom the successfiil 
accomplishment of any knaveiy. To oyerreach 
in a bargainy to seil what is worthless, to bny 
what is cheap nnder pressure of the seller, to 
^'finance"with mi8cmpalositj,to rob within pale 
of the law, is to trouble not the consciences of 
some men, but to add, we suppose, to their seif- 
satisfaction and worldly enjoyments. Whatever 
was the inducement^ Mr. Daw had chronicled, in 
fnll and cipher, many transactions of his past 
Hfe, and amongst them some which had better 
have been omitted. 

Miss Pragmore sat long into the night 
noting these remarkable records, and oecasion- 
ally mystified by the language and character 
in which some event had been set down. 
Now and then she found the Solution of 
the enigmas, others she abandoned in despair, 
and of some she positively made transcripts. 
When she had finished she went down-stairs to 
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the Office, and replaced the book upon the floor^ 
where she had fonnd it. 

Miss Pragmore had not been used well by the 
World, neither by man nor woman. Her first 
love, a goveiTxment clerk, had jilted her, and 
married her cousin, and though she saw him 
bravely struggling to snpport a famüy of seven 
on 24:01. a year, she had not the gratitude to be 
thankfol fbr her escape or generosity to forgive 
the offender who was doing such domestic 
penance. The discoveries she had made were, 
therefore, particularly acceptable to her, and she 
derived mach solace from employing her waking 
hours in expounding some of her extracts, and 
then dreaming, asleep and awake, of a great 
amount of confiision and discomfort to others. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



' On the Monday moming, among the pile of 
letters on the table in Mr. Daw's private room 
was one directed in a lady's hand, and con- 
trasting strongly with the masculine caUgraphy 
on the business-like envelopes of the others. 
Mr. Daw looked at it for a moment or two, and 
then, with a smile of satisfaction, placed it on 
one aide nntil he had opened his other corre- 
spondence, rang for Grimston and given him 
yarious instructions. He then took np the little 
note, dallied with it for a few moments, opened 
the envelope gently, and as gently onfolded the 
enclosure. As he read the contents, his face 
darkenedy and his heavy brows almost hid his 
eyes. The words were so very explicit, he had 
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no occasion to re-peruse them, so he tore the 
litüe note into minute fragments> and dropped 
them almost one by one into bis waste-basket, 
muttering as he did so " Premature I prämature ! 
I was afraid I had been so — ^better have sent my 
first note — ^women are ticklish customers, not all 
Lady Annes." 

Quite right, Mr. Daw. The ardent wooer was 
less concemed at bis rejection as a lover than he 
was at the loss of a client ; but a few minutes' 
reflection led bim to conclude that Miss Deering's 
affairs had already yielded nearly all they were 
likely to do, this matter of the loan excepted. In 
a few minutes he had dismissed the affair from 
bis mindy and was calmly busied in examining 
the abstract of a lease. 

When Clendon arrived, Mr. Daw received bim 
withhis usual professional smile, although the 
communication he had to make to bim was 
apparently to be the extinguishment of bis 
client's hopes. 
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" A nice moming/' he said ; ** almost a 
shame to be shut up here» Mr. Clendoxx« Well« 
sir, I am sorry to say I have bad news for 
you. 

^'Indeed !" replied Percy, iaken by snrpiise. < 

'* Yes ; my client has — ^I know not wherefore — 
Büddenly changed bis rnind. He has written to 
me to proceed no further in the matter of the 
loan." 

^* Dear me ! This is a cruel disappointment, 
after raising expectations." 

*' Well, yes ; but it is always better nerer to 
calculate too confidently on any matter until it is 
8igned> sealed, and delivered," replied Daw, with 
proYoking coolness. 

" What am I to do ? " asked Percy. 

'* Only one thihg, as I see. I wrote to Bamard 
on Satnrday to say that we should be ready to 
complete in a few days. I must now write and 
say we shall not.'' 

There really seemed nothing to be done but 
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this, yet it might have been said in a less concise 
manner. As Mr. Daw continaed silent, and 
began to tum over his papers, Percy had only to 
say, " Good morning." 

" Good moming," replied Daw. " I am sorry 
not to have done better for you> but monied 
people are very whimsical. Good moming." 

Poor Percy walked out into the street with bis 
eyes bent upon tbe ground, as tbougb be were 
trying to read bis bard futare written on tbe 
stone pavement. 

But tbere was "a sweet little cberub" — ^tbe 
words scarcely describe Miss Pragmore, but tbey 
have run from tbe pen and sball remain — ^wbo 
bad been " percbed up alofk/' ready sbawled and 
bonnetedy awaiting Percy's egress from the office, 
and as soon as be had tumed out of the Bow, 
glided to his side and touched his arm. 

Percy seemed to awake as from a dream, and 
was nearly a minute before be recognised Miss 
Pragmore. 
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** Haye 70a qoite foigotien me» Mr. Clendon V* 
asked the lady. 

"No — oh dear» no" replied Percy; "but I 
was lost in thought at the moment, and — ^How 
are you?" 

** I am quite well, I thank you. Do you know 
I have been watching for you for some time ?" 
Watching for me ? " 

Yes» from my window, as I have a communi- 
cation to make to you from an old friend of 
yonrs/' (Percy never- wanted a friend more.) 
''Cannot you gness? No? — yonr old friend, 
Sister MiUy." 

" How Strange ! — ^how very stränge !" thought 
Percy, for at the time his arm had been touched 
he had been thinking of her. 

** Are you not pleased to hear it ? " asked Miss 
Pragmore ; " or have you quarrelled with her ? " 

" Pleased — yes," replied Percy, confirming his 
words by his looks. ''What have you to say 
from her?" 
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^* She wishes» for some reason which I don't 
knowy to see you — see you directiy." 

" Is she in any trouble ?" asked Percy. 

"I cannot say; I was only entrusted with 
her xnessage. And you will go to her, Mr. 
Clendon ? " 

He answeredy "Yes, certainly;'' and would 
have done so had Jessie been at his side. He 
was so sorrowful himself — so in need of Mendly 
counsel and comfort, that he could not dis- 
sociate Milly's desire to see him from some 
great tribulation to her. 

Percy knew Miss Deering's address, and 
could never bring himself to go down the street 
where she lived, as he feit that to have passed her 
door without calling would have been doing tIo- 
lence to the memories of the past. Ah ! those old 
xnemories now came crowding in upon him so 
quickly that he forgot that an estrangement had 
ever been, and the cause which had given rise to it. 

As he knocked at Mildred's door, his breath 
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came thick and &si. He feit he had done his 
sister wrong by his neglect of her ever since her 
father — his Idnd old friend — had died and left 
his sister so very lonely. If his heart beat 
quickly, only stiired by such love as it had for 
her, how beat Mfldred's — ^loving him with all a 
woman's love ! 

Neither could speak when they met. For 
some moments both were silent, holdiag each 
other by the hands, her eyes not daring to look 
into his face. At last he took her head between 
his hands and kissed her forehead more than 
once. 

There was no wrong in permitting that em- 
brace — ^no wrong, not even to Jessie, in his 
bestowing it. He bat re-claimed an old priyilege 
often exercised in her father and her mother's 
presence, but foregone how long! — ^how very 
long! 

" Dear sister Milly/* Percy said, " why, why 
hare we been ever separated ? '' 
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Mildred made no answer. 

^' We must all be friends again. Heaven 
knows how much I have missed you." 

" And I you, Percy," said Mildred — ^the first 
words she had spoken, and there was music in 
them. 

" You have sent for me— sent to say we are to 
be Mends again ? It was like you/' 

" No," answered Milly, faintly. " I have an- 
oiher object. I can never hope that we can be 
all we used to be to each other. Time, circum« 
stancesj have changed so much/' 

" Jessie, I am sure ^^ 

" Would object, possibly,'* said Mildred, 
quickly. '' She would be ohly just to herseif in 
doing so. We will speak of that by-and-by, if 
you forgive what I have been plotting to do." 

" What do you mean, Milly ? " 

'' I have been striving, perhaps impertinently, 
to interfere in your affairs. I heard, Percy, that 

you had lost your little patrimony, and that you 
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were miluippy — ^in a sense apart firom yoor 
wedded life — at being onemployed.** 

'' Yoa heard truly, MiUy. Whatthen?" 

'* I beard there were difficulties not to be over- 
come, wbicb prevented belp being ^Ten you. 
I then thougbt of wbat onr lives bad been — ^wbat 
we wonld have done for eacb other " 

"Ana I never snspected that it was yon wbo 
bad offered to befriend me !'' cried Percy. 

" Would you not bave done the same for me« 
dear brother?'' asked Milly. "I know you 
wonldy even to yonr own injnry." 

Fercy's emotion would not let bim speak, but 
kneeling on tbe footstool beside ber cbair, be 
pressed ber band to bis lips. Her bappiness 
was too great for Milly to disturb it, and so sbe 
was silent, too. 

" Dear, generous Milly/' Percy said at lengtb, 
*' you bad trust in my bonour, sympathy witb 
my suffenngy and counted your money as no- 
thing wben it could rescue me " 
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** Again I say, you would have done the 
same for me, Percy ; I know you would. Now, 
be calm, and listen to what I have to say. Not 
there, but on your chair. You have need of 
this money ; I have arranged that you shall have 
ity but not through the agency of Mr. Daw. I 
employed him because I was fearful of mis- 
construction. It seems I only took the means 
to ensure it. .That man— well, not now — ^I have 
overcome my womanish scruples, and no longer 
hesitate to confide in you, knowing that you 
will not misunderstand me" 

" O, Milly — -" 

" You need not assure me of that. You can 

proceed with your arrangements when you please, 

« 

the money is ready for you.'* 

Percy could only thank her, finding words 
difficult of utterance. 

" Mr. Daw exacted two conditions ; one I 
must exact also,'* said Mildred. 

" You mean my wife ? " 

VOL. II. o 
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^ YtM. I know ihftt she, — for good letson no 
doalit» — disa{rpioYe8 fhe step yoa desire io take. 
She 18 the gnardmn af her &ther's beqnest; she 
hfls a ri^it to act as she sees fit; so hare I» 
so haye joa as it seems to me. Toa are my 
brother, made niihappy by your dependence. 
Yoa have the right to firee yourself if yoa can 
find the way» the means. Sister Milly has the 
right to help yoa; a ri^t which» you will acknow- 
ledge, Percy, has not been lighüy obtained.*' 

She Said this becanse she thooght she saw 
hesitation in bis fEuse, and she was resolved to 
gain her object. 

*^ Yoa accept the condition, hard thongh it be 
perhaps ? ^' asked Mildred. 

'' Yes, Milly. I act firom no onworthy motire» 
and I have the right to make my own place 
in the world, — and by your help I will/' replied 
Percy. 

'* Then take the necessary steps to complete 
this bnsiness. Act for both of us, employ whom 
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you please — even Mr. Daw. Let it be regularly 
done/' Mildred smiled ; " interest specified, 
times of payment, and all that, or " 

" Or what ? " asked Percy, smiling also. 

" Or I shall have you, Mr. Independence, 
refusing my money in a huff as you did my 
poor litüe purse at the Yicarage, when you 
had run in debt with the pie«woman." 

Percy repudiated the pie-woman, and strove 
to Substitute the barber, who dealt in fishing- 
tackle, but Milly professed to be unconvinced. 

They continued to talk until Milly's dinner 
time, and Percy would have stayed over that, 
but he owned that he had promised Mrs. 
Glendon to dine at home, and he was not 
allowed to break bis word. 

"I shall call often now/' said Percy; "and 
may I bring Jessie ?" 

" Not just at present," replied Milly. " We 

are acting rather clandestinely [she emphasised 

the word] against her, and I should not 

q2 
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feel at ease. Not jost at piesent, brother 
Percy." 

He kissed her forebead again as in cid time 
wben be went away, and sei — be knew it not — 
Mildred's beart beating qnickly. Tbat Toiceless 
organ was a sad tell-tale. 

After dae consideration^ Percy determined to 
employ Mr. Daw in tbe settlement of bis 
partnership witb Mr. Bamard. Mr. Daw was 
abready possessed witb tbe particolars of the 
affiiir, and bis bill of costs would act as a sop, 
and keep bis moutb closed» wbicb otberwise 
migbt not bave been tbe case. 



Tbe names of Bamard and Clendon bad not 
appeared on tbe doorposts in Gog Lane more 
tban a week wben tbe dormant baronetcy again 
cropped np, tbe enterprising lawyer wbo bad 
taken tbe matter in band years before baving, be 
Said, procnred sncb additional evidence in 
favour of tbe claims of the Bamard branclj. 
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as made it almost criminal on the pari of 
Oswald not to pursue the inquiry. 

Oswald was, however, disinclined to give him- 
seif any trouble which he could possibly avoid, 
and declared that he took his father*s professed 
Tiew of the matter. Bat Mr. Jowley protested 
acrainst such a determination. 

You'll not be such a fool, I hope ? " he said. 
" Here are, I don*t know how many thousands 
and a tiüe lying at your feet, and you too 
indolent to pick them up. Suppose you succeed 
— and to me there seems every chance of your 
doing so — ^you can retire from business, which you 
hate, and enjoy your seif for the rest of your days. 

" I mean to do that as it is" replied Oswald. 
" IVe taken in a partner to do so." 

" Yes, much against my advice, as you know. 
Now, don't be a fool. I'U take all trouble off 
your hands ; let me have the pleasure of having 
a baronet for my nephew.'* 

Oswald was hard to move. The thing, he 



}f 
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Said, had been years now in agitation» and might 
be as many more, and there were fools enough 
with handles to their names. 

Mr. Jowley persevered, howeYer« and to get 
rid of bis persecution Oswald at last consented. 

Mr. Alderwinkle bad also presented bimself 
to public notice, bis friends having managed 
to Square tbeir little misfortune» Tbe com- 
mission £rom Mr. Clendon bad also been paid, 
but tbe Commissioner found tbat tbougb '^flusb," 
as be saidy bis unfortunate connection witb tbe 
^' bill-swindle '' was known. and commercial 
transactions were made difficult in consequence. 
Mr. Daw» too, was resolute in forbidding bis 
Visits to tbe office, and tbe somewbat sudden 
death of Mrs. Daw at tbis time broke tbe link 
wbicb bad bound tbem togetber. Mr. Daw« 
tberefore« presented tbe Commissioner witb all 
tbe moveables at Yew Cottage as satisfaction 
in füll, and only consented to receive bis late 
brother-in-law at bis private lodgings. 
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Fortoney howeyer, had not entirely deserted 
the Commissioner, as Mr. Barnard, — ^perhaps 
equally desirous to get rid of an undesirable 
acquaintance, — proposed that he should be em- 
ployed in some way in prosecating the search 
for further evidence as to the family claim to 
the dormatit baronetcy. As there were certain 
g&ps in the line of descent, Mr. Alderwinkle was 
sent into the country in search of some missing 
tombstones. 

Such a roving commission suited Mr. Alder- 
winkle admirably, and he set out on a guinea 
a day for expenses, to his own satisfaction and 
that of his friends, who were glad to be rid 
of him. 



'' Commercial gents ** vrere and are, judging 
from a correspondence which appeared not long 
ago in the Timee, a very excluBive body. and 
have at most country inns a room set apart for 
them. Mr. Alderwinkle's intrusion therefore into 
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the one at the Dnke's Arms at Bnnkerfield was 
not without comment* He took bis seat at the 
dinner^table, being perfecÜy at bis ease any* 
where; and, aa bis presence bad prodaced a 
general silence» commenced some lively remaxls 
about tbe weatber wbicb did little towards 
Btimtüating conyersation« 

At last tbe cbairman of tbe day feit it to 
be bis duty to assert tbe rigbts of tbe road, aad 
Said bltintly : — 

" 1 don't remember to baye met you before, 
sir ; are you a commercial ? " 

" I am, sir/' was tbe ready reply. 

** May I inquire in wbat line ? " 

*' Yes, sir ; tombstones/^ sud tbe CommiS' 
sioner. 

** Tombstones ! " ecboed tbe party. 

'* Yes, gents, tombstones. Not a lively tradej 
perbaps ; bat it's mine at present/' 

Tbere was no gainsaying tbis assertion; bat 
tbe cbairman bad still a duty to perform. 
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" Am I right in snpposing this is jour maiden 
joumey in ibat line ? '' 

" Correct you are, sir/' replied the Commis- 
sioner. 

*^ Then I am boiind to inform you that it is 
the costom in commercial rooms to 'colt' a 
genüeman ander such circumstances/' said the 
chairman. 

'* Colt ? Colt ? *' asked the Commissioner, who 
thought he had been " up" to everything. 

" YeSy sir. You must, if you please, be colted ; 
that is, treat every genüeman present with a pint 
of wine." 

'^Ohy that's it?" replied the Commissioner, 
langhing. '' With all my heart ; so, gentlemen, 
give your Orders." 

Tombstones was evidently a hearty fellow, and 
as his profession interfered with the interests of 
no other genüeman at table, he escaped forther 
question. 

Before the wine after dinner was quite con- 
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sumedy a knock was heard at the door, and on 
the applicant for admission being told to come 
in, a rather seedy-looking man presented himself. 
He bowed with some grace, and was evidently 
nsed to general society. 

" I am permitted," said the new comer, " by the 
worthy landlord to intrude for a few moments to 
announce that our theatre is open this evening, 
and to solicit the patronage of the commercial 
room. I will, if you allow me, leave a few bills, 
and I assore you that our Company is very little 
inferior to any in the metropolis." 

Having delivered this neat speech, which did 
not elicit thunders of applause — scarcely any 
acknowledgment except from Mr. Alderwinkle, 
who cried " Bravo ! " — the poor player withdrew. 

The man's figure and appearance reminded 
Mr. Alderwinkle of some one he had known, and 
when he saw him pass the window, with a very 
shiny hat upon his head, the conviction became 
stronger. 
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The '' commercials " having finished their 
wine, went forth to pursue their various avoca- 
tions ; and Mr. Alderwinkle having nothing 
better to do, stroUed about the town in search of 
the theatre, which he found located in a bam at 
the outskirts. 

Opposite the theatre was a neat road-side 
inn, and under a large tree in the front of it — 
the day was warm — ^were some hälf-dozen men 
Smoking their pipes, and the same number of 
women employed at needlework, except one 
young girly who was either reading attentively, or 
perhaps studying her part. 

This group constituted the Company, of whose 
ability such a favourable opinion had been 
expressed. At a table in the shade of the public- 
house sat the manager, engaged in writing, and 
as Mr. Alderwinkle saw him thus employed, he 
instantly remembered that he had seen him simi- 
larly engaged on the first yisit he had made to 
Mr, Daw. 
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** Hard at work, sir, I see/' said Mr. Alder- 
winkle, determined to saibfy himself as io fhe 
coirectness of his surmise. 

" Yes, sir," replied Mr. Perryonet, for it was 
he; "I am seldom idle. Copying the parts of 
a new farce ; bat I have finished for the present." 

Like Falstaff, Mr. Alderwmkle cared not to 
talk dry-lipped^ so he ordered two glasses of gin- 
and-water» having ascertained that such was the 
only potation in which the manager indolged. 

** I think, Mister/' said the Commissioner, ** that 
yoa and me have met before» Was you ever in 
Mr. Dalton's office at Bedford Bow ? " 

A flash came over the manager's face — ^which 
was pale enongh at other times, poor fellow — as 
he answeredy ''Yes, sir; I was copying cleik 
there for many years ; bat I äon't remember yoa 
as a client/' 

'' No, I was not ; I was only a friend of Mr. 
Daw.'* 

" Are you still a friend of Mr. Daw ? " asked 
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Mr. Penyonet, instinctively, as it were, pushing 
bis glass from him. 

" Well, I think I may safely say no — I oan say 
no," replied Alderwinkle. 

" I am glad to hear it, for he is a bad, hard- 
hearted, tyrannical fellow ! " said the manager. 

In this opinion Mr. Alderwinkle agreed. 

" He was my ruin," said Mr. Perryonet. 

" What, drove you to this ? '* 

'' Not exactly so ; bat he drove me to it before 
I had gained enough experience to be successful. 
Another year's practice, and I might have been 
a success; as it was, I failed — comparatively," 
said Mr. Perryonet. 

" Why, you're a manager. Don't this sort of 
thing pay ? " asked Alderwinkle. 

" Pay ? " cchoed Mr. Perryonet. " The taste 
for the drama is 4ying out. When we know that 
Shakspeare, Fielding, the Kembles, and Edmund 
Eean played in no better theatres than mine, and 
made fortunes, whilst we can hardly get salt to 
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onr porridge, am I not right in saying that the 
drama is losing its hold on the British public ? 
Pay, sir ? It is not even allowed to get into 
debt." 

The last Observation of Mr. Perryonet met 
with the Commissioner's füllest sympathy, and 
he Said : 

*' Then, why don't you cut it ? " 

*' The love of the profession^ sir^ once enter- 
tainedy is never to be eradicated. I would rather 
snbsist on a Shilling a day as an exponent of the 
great English drama, than revel in the loxnry 
of one pomid fiye a week — ^which I had — ^in a 
lawyer's oflSce." 

Mr. Alderwinkle remarked, sotto voce, that " he 
didn't See the pull of that;'* adding, howeyer, 
that he wished to take three or fonr tickets for 
the evening. 

Mr. Perryonet nnbnttoned his yery tight-fitting 
coat, and prodnced sundry mnch-soiled pieces of 
card-board. 
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" Our reserved seats — corresponding with the 
Stalls of the larger theatres — are one Shilling 
each, the pit is sixpence, and the gallery ranges 
from three pence to one penny, according to the 
attractiveness of the Performances/' 

Mr. Alderwinkle, to show his appreciation of 
the drama, took fiye stalls, being moved ihereto 
by ^ the hungry look of the manager. Mr. 
Perryonet received this recognition of his art 
with becoming dignity, and few would have 
imagined how limited was the money in his 
" treasury." 

" Well, Mister, I must be going," said the Com- 
missioner, after paying for the liquor consumed. 
" If you are near the Dake's Arms to-morrow, 
and like to look in, inquire for Mr. Alderwinkle. 
I shall be glad to see you.'^ 

Mr. Perryonet expressed his thanks, but was 
afraid to promise, as the Company would be pack- 
ing up, the present evening being the last of their 
performing this season. 
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" Poor players ! " Their lot is at best a hard 
one. The great dramatist did well to plead for 

them: 

** See them well bestowed :*' 

for their art in time past has been a great 
teacher, and in time present a great solacer often 
to those on whom the cares of the world press 
heavily. 

The manager sat playing with the ashes of his 
pipe after the Commissioner had left him. 

" Alderwinkle," he thought ; " that is a stränge 
name — ^I seem to have heard it before — ^perhaps 
in a farce. It sounds like an old stager, or per- 
haps it is only my fancy." 

The stage-carpenter, who was also property- 
man, now appeared, bearing a tea-tray well-laden, 
and with which he proceeded to the tree. This 
being the great meal of the day, Mr. Perryonet 
always presided. Cold meat and sausages, thick 
bread-and-butter, and a large jag of milk, pro- 
mised a banquet to the poor Thespians. 
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In the evening Mr. Alderwinkle succeeded in 
persuading two of the commercials to join him, 
thus adding to the manager's treasury. The 
theatre was in the barn, and by no means the 
worst of its kind. The stalls were distinguished 
from the rest of the auditorium, being covered 
with Strips of stair carpet of various patterns. 
The distinction between the other seats seemed 
to be regulated only by their proximity to the 
stage. There was a veritable green curtain, with 
a hole in the middle, at which an eye was fre- 
quently seen — ^no doubt counting ^*the house." 
Above was a daring attempt at a pourtrayal of 
the royal arms ; and it would have been difficult 
even for that erudite body, the Heraids' College, 
to have discovered which was the lion and which 
was the unicom, but for the mop-stick project- 
ing from the forehead of the latter. 

The piece was " The Floating Beacon/' an old 
stable-lantem doing duty for that famous sea- 
mark. Mr. Perryonet had certainly over-estimated 

VOL. IT. B 
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Übe ability of his Company, or he had told a 
pardonable terradiddle. There was loud speak- 
ing (a qaality mach admired by the late Mr. 
Bichardson, the showman), a liberal transpositioD 
of H'Sy and occasionally a confosed Interpreta- 
tion of tbe text. Bat the audience were not 
hypercritical, and no donbt many of them 
thongbt that "heyes^* and "ankerchief^* were 
properly rendered. Mr. Perryonet was, however, 
a Company in himself. He played the heavy 
TÜlain (yery tolerably), sang a comic song at the 
end of the play — ^having reddened his nose and 
corked his eyebrows for the occasion; and was 
to dance a hompipe in fetters — once an attractivo 
Performance — diäter in the evening. 

Bat the Commissioner and the commercials re- 
tamed to the Dake's Arms before the farce com- 
menced, and foond the rest of their party engaged 
at Cards. They were playing a roand game, and 
one requiring some skill and tact. Mr. Alder- 
winkle and his companions were invited to join. 
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and immediately gave in their adhesion to the 
party. 

Whatever the game was called — possibly un- 
limited loo — the stakes were at one time of some 
amount, and when the landlord politely intimated 
that the bar was closed for the night, and the 
commercials ceased playing, " Tombstones !f was 
found not to be mach out of pocket by his 
" colting/' 

Many of the commercials were travelling in 
the same direction on the following morning, 
and they proposed to resume play the next 
evening. 

" And you, sir/' asked the ex-chairman, '^ are 
you up or down the road to-morrow ? " 

^' Neither, sir/' replied . the Commissioner, 
rather provokingly counting his gains into his 
Chamber candlestick. *^ Vm cross-ways — at least 
I believe so. I'm looking up two great-grand- 
mothers and a heir-at-law.'' 

" Oh, for Orders. That's the way you do 

R 2 
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IniniesSy 18 it ? A prmte pnctiee,'' said the Ex. 
'' I tfacra^ii 701m eooldn't be wbolesale." 

** Good-ni^ity m/* replied Alderwinkle, either 
noipereriTingthekeenironyof the last spedker's 
remark, or not caring tor it if he did. 

The Commisnoner paid an eaiiy Yiait to the 
chnrchyard — a eeremony he had neglected the 
day before — and when he retomed he fonnd that 
the commercials had evacoated the Dnke'a Arms, 
with bag and baggage, and that bis break£E»t was 
laid tor him in a private room. 

** I nrast trouble yon not to nse the commer- 
dal any more^ sir/' said the landlord; ''them 
gents are so reiy particnlar« TheyVe been talk- 
ing over yoar pretensions to being considered 
one of *em this moming at breakCeisty and they 
decided a retailer of tombstones isn't a profes- 
sional. Tonil be quite as comfortable here, sir ; 
ril take care of that'' 

The Commissioner promised to help towards 
the attainment of that desirable end, and forth- 
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with proceeded to pracüse, beginning with a slice 
of ham, two new-laid eggs, and the devilled leg 
of a chicken. 



CHAPTER IX. 

♦ 

The prosecution of the Bamard claim to the 
dormant baronetcy was carried on with vigour. 
Mr. Jowley kept up to " the sticking point " the 
wavering resolution of Oswald, as he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to be the uncle to a baronet. 
Mr. Jowley had, like the late St. Patrick, " come 
of decent people,"*his father havmg held some 
appointment in the Commissariat, but dying early 
his son had been consigned to a city coonting- 
house, where, in after time, he obtained the 
Position of a principal^ aad largely augmented 
his patrimony. But he was never at ease. He 
hungered after the society of " the swells " (as 
they are now designated) ; and would have given 
a little bit of his ears to have dined at any 
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lord's table. Whenever the West End visited 
the City at the Mansion House, and Jowley was 
among the inidtedy he generally contrived to 
have a word with the most disünguished guests ; 
haying by some preconcerted civility, managed to 
attract their notice. 

It was from this spirit of flonkeyism, that 
he had consented to his sister*s marriage with 
a promising young barrister, but who died 
before he could attain the woolsack, leaving 
his wife and child dependant upon their more 
prosperous relative. It was also from this 
cause that Jowley had urged Flora's first union 
with Gaptain AUcroft, which had failed in pro- 
curing the advantages anticipated by Mr. Jowley, 
though these now appeared to be on the point 
of fruition by this promissory baronetcy. 

Sir Oswald and Lady Barnard ! Mr. Jowley 
murmured those enchanting words over and 
over again to himself, and believed in an old 
age of aristocratic dinner-parties and recep* 
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tioDS. In the meantime he continued to be tbe 
same merry fellow at the " moming sherrjings " 
— ^the same dependable man for a Greenwich 
or Bichmond dinner, 

There were a number of stränge pei*sons to 
see and to entertain on the baronetcy case — 
persons who could give or withhold important 
evidence, and Jowley took care that Oswald 
should lose no chance by neglect of hospitality, 
or a liberal use of *' the stock/' Sometimes 
these entertainments took place at Oswald's 
house ; at other times they were given at tavems, 
or the place of business in the City, according to 
the social Status of the gaests, whether they 
were " gentlemen " or " snobs " in Mr. Jowley's 
estimation, and likely to be retained or dropped 
when they had serred the purposes of the 
case. 

It was an evening in August, and Flora sat at 
the opened window of the drawing-room, her 
thoughts long years away, and in other scenes 
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than those which now marred her daily life- 
She was wondering too, at times, why her destiny 
had been so cast that in the gravest events of 
her whole existence she should have had no 
voice, no selection, but, from what she had been 
niade to feel was the exigency of her position 
— had been compelled to sacrifice the treasure 
of her life. 

Loud tipsy-laughter came pealing up from 
alinost beneath her window, and her ear soon 
detected the voice of her husband. He and 
his companions soon reached the door, and 
Flora was terrified for a moment or two in case 
Oswald's invitation to continue their revels 
within his hoose should have been accepted. 
To her relief, however, she heard their welcome 
" Good-night, shee you to-morrow," as the 
servant admitted his tipsy master. There was 
a noise in the hall as of chairs kicked from 
their places, and an unsteady body bamped 
against the wainscoting — familiär sounds, alas ! 
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to the wife above stairs, listening on the landing. 
Bobert, the servant, was used to receive Mr. 
Barnard when in bis cups^ and so, replying 
affirmatively to every question, he gaided bis 
master to tbe dining-room, and placed bim an 
easy cbair in wbicb to sleep away some of tbe 
Stupor occasioned by tbe dnnk, and make bim 
less difficult of conveyance to bis bedcbamber. 

Mrs. Greystock was on a visit to ber daugbter, 
and on the evening we are describing she bad 
been to dine with her brother, Mr. Jowley. On 
ber retarn, she found Bobert and the page 
Standing at the opened door, and for a moment 
she was disposed to regard tbe proceeding as 
an impertinence. 

" Is Mrs. Barnard not at bome ? ^' asked Mrs. 
Greystock, rather tartly. 

"Yes, ma'am. She is in tbe dining-room, 
and we are bere waiting ber orders,'' replied 
Bobert in a tone whicb servants usually affect 
towards motbers-in-law and poor relations. 



i 
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The door of the dining-room was a litÜe open, 
showing that a faint light shone within. 

Mrs. Greystock opened the door gently, ^d 
gaye a slight start when she saw who were 
seated in the room, shown by the dim light of 
a Chamber candle. 

In a deep stertorous sleep sat» or rather 
sprawled, Oswald Bamard ; his dress disordered, 
and his hands thrust into his open waistcoat. 
The light had been placed so as to fall upon 
the swoUen, stupid face, now reddened from the 
effect of the drunken man's potations. Opposite 
to him, her head resting between her clenched 
hands, 'sat Flora ; every line in her face deep- 
ened to blackness, her dark brows drawn toge- 
ther, and her dark eyes glittering with anger. 
She had not heard her mother enter, so 
thoroughly was she occupied with the thoughts 
which found such angry expressions in her face. 

Mrs. Greystock was fairly £rightened, and she 
exclaimed, " Flora, my dear ! " 
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Flora started as though she had been sar- 
prised in the doing of some guilty action; bat 
perceiving who the Speaker was, she said in a 
strong whisper : 

" O ! only you, mamma/' 

" Why, ehild, you quite frightened me ! You 
looked as though some evil thoughts were in 
your mind, and '* 

*' And what wonder if they had been ? '' said 
Flora, in the same strong whisper. "Look at 
that ! " and she pointed to Oswald. " Look at 
that bestial sot, and know that he is your hus« 
band, your master, your companion day and 
night, if it so please him, until one of you shall 
die!'* 

" Flora, you make me angry with you ! '' said 
Mrs. Greystock. "One would think you had 
only just known of Mr. Bamard's failing.^ 

" Failing you call it ! " replied Flora, aloud. 
"IcaUithisfilthyvice!" 

" Hush, my dear ! '^ 



n 
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'' Not I ; he may hear if he can, understand 
if he can, how I esümate his degrading failing. 
Dear mamma ! I have swom to cherish the poor 
brüte ; surely I may do it in my own way." 

" How can you go on so ? The man is kind 
to you." 

"Yes, the man is, I grant you. But when 
he is like that^ what is he then ? Brutal^ coarse, 
violent in words and actions. Look here I " She 
bared her fine arm and showed more than one 
dark bruise upon it. " Those are marks of his 
fondness, his tendemess ! " 

" My dear child, I did not know that he " 

"lU-used me ? — neither does he ; neither should 
any one have known of this, but that you have 
surprised me into the confession. Did you know 
he was a drunkard before you made me marry 
him?'' 

" No, no ! on my honour ! " 

" I am glad of that, mother. My uncle must 
have done so — a heartless devil! I knew I 
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could never love this man. I knew then we 
had not one toach in common ; bat I obeyed 

r 

my owners, hoping that at least I should leam 
to endure him." 

" And you will strive to — 
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" Have I not ? Have I not bome my cruel, 
cruel lot in silence, never complaining even to 
you, consoling myself by the knowledge that 
there are men and woman tied together, wearing 
smiling and satisfied faces to the world, who 
within the concealment of their own homes are 
at strife continually? — ^mean, sneaking, cowardly 
men, who by hard words, irritating actions, 
destroy the happiness of the miserable women 
who are bound to them by the love for their 
children, or perhaps the fear of want? There 
are such tolerated marderers, such cowardly 
destroyers, and as such they will have to answer 
at the judgment.** 

"But you are not so treated! You have 
money, carriage, dress '* 
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" God help me, mother ! '^ cried Flora, stamp- 
ing her foot. " What value are those to me ? 
Not one womanly instinct of my nature has 
met with a response. The man that is dead 
insulted me all ways ; had I loved him, perhaps 
he would have killed me. This wretched, de- 
graded creature makes me the scorn and scoff 
of my acqnaintances, and in his self-created 
madness broises my flesh, bruises my honest 
pride. O, mother ! mother ! if you had dealt 
with your child of your own will, free of your 
brother's coercion, I should — yes, it is the only 
Word — ^I should hate you ! " 

" Don't say that ! You know how I was left — 
how situated with your uncle." 

''I do ; and he knew this man was what he 
is; and yet, to save himself the miserable pit- 

tance he allowed to you, he drove me into " 

Flora stopped speaking. The lines on her face 
grew deeper and deeper, and her eyes glittered 
as they had done before. " Mother, I will teil 
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you of what I was thinking when jou distarbed 
me. I had been looking at that dreadfol sight, 
and thinking how I could have deserved to 
have my fate joined to bis ; when suddenly — ^I 
cannot account for it — ^there came into my mind 
a story I read long ago, of a woman, very beau- 
tiful and young, wbo married a sot snch as he ; 
bat after a time, was released by death. Again 
she married. This one also proved a drunkard, 
and death a second time released her. A third 
time she married a dninkard, who died as the 
others had done — died in bis drink. Suspicion 
of fonl play was awakened, and it was dis- 
covered that while the drunkards had slept, the 
outraged wife had poured molten lead into 
their ears — murdered them without leaving any 
outward trace " 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. Greystock, 
starting up. " What are you saying ? " 

Before Flora could reply, Barnard, possibly 
disturbed by Mrs. Greystock's exclamations, 
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roused hixnself for a moment or two, and then 
snbsided again into bis heavy sleep. 

" That woman no doubt watched as I have 
done," continued Flora; "and I was trying to 
reason as sbe must have done to justify ber 
treble murders. Sbe claimed, I tbougbt, a rigbt 
to ber own bappiness— a rigbt to preserve it 
against tbe assaults of its daily assailant ; and 
tben you came in." 

" My dear cbild ! for mercy's sake, don^t en- 
courage sucb tbougbts, or tbere is no knowing 
at wbat you may arrive I " 

" Not murder, motber, tbat is not tbe modern 
way of punisbing dronken busbands; besides, 
I've a dowry, and tbe cbances are I sball outlive 
my encumbrance. I sometimes tbink tbe joUy 
fellow is doing bis best to oblige me." 

Tbere was no mirtb in ber smile — if tbe 
action of Flora's Ups was intended for a smile — 
and tbe deep lines, and tbe contracted brows, 
continaed to £11 ber face with anger. 

YOI«. II. H 
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Mr. Bamard gave indications of waking. 

''You had better go to bed, mama," said 
Flora. ^'I will do the same. His sleep may 
have restored him sufficiently to prevent him 
desiring to see me. He has so much conside- 
ration for me when he can reason at all. The 
servants will attend to him." 

Leaving the light still buming, the two women 
left the room, after ringing the bell to summon 
Bobeirt, who shortly afterwards assisted the 
bacchanalian to his uneasy couch. 

Such a course of indulgence as Barnard pur- 
sued, could not fail to bring its bad conse- 
quences, and for a time he was in considerable 
danger from fever brought on by a more than 
ordinary excess. 

As soon as he could leave his room, he was 
ordered to seek change of air and quiet; Mr. 
Jowley proposing the Isle of Wight, and to 
Flora's great relief, offering to accompany them. 

That Isle of Beauty never looked lovelier than 
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on ihe August evening when the Bamard party 
drove into Bonchurch. 

The effect of the change was soon apparent 
both ou the mind and body of Mr. Barnard^ and 
there was something so touching in his evident 
penitence for the wrong he had done his wife, 
and in his eamest protestations of avoidance for 
the future of his besetting sin, that Flora was 
prepared to condone much of the past, although 
she could look forward to no promise of happi- 
ness in her wedded life. 

^' I trust, Oswald/' she said, as they sat öne 
eyening alone on the lawn of their cottage — ^the 
great red sun was süiking behind the glowing 
sea-line, and the few scattered clouds were look- 
ing like fiakes of fire — "I trust that you will 
remember these promises, made, as it might 
seem, in the face of heayen, for your own sake as 
well as for mine. I think you would do so if 
you could only once— -only once look upon your- 
self as I have seen you." 

8 2 
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" DonH, Flora, don't ! Nothing but your good- 
ness could have bome with me so long. I wish 
I conid make you sensible of how much I love 
you for your forbearance — your forgiveness. 
Spite of my wretched conduet, you believe I love 
you ? '' 

*'Yes/' Flora answered, and then sat silent. 
Had the knowledge that she was beloved brought 
her the undefinable pleasure which should have 
attended that confession, Coming trom the Ups of 
her husband? Did it make her disregard all 
other possible chances of sorrow, and lead her to 
believe that when age should come, with broken 
health, perhaps, she had one enduring comfort, 
or that she could become an untiring com- 
f orter? 

No; the words only reached her ears — ^they 
did not touch her heart. No voice as yet had 
reached it. 

This conjugal talk was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Jowley. 
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" Well, my turtle doves— not disturbing you, I 
hope/' Said that light-comedy genüeman. ''I 
thonght I heard your cooing as I came into the 
garden ; but I was mistaken. There it is again/' 
The sound to which he directed attention was 
the distant braying of a donkey. 

'' Just the mistake you were likely to make/' 
replied Flora, laughing. ''You are a judge of 
your own species." 

"Ha! ha! Very good/' roared Mr. Jowley, 
his laughter the best imitation. " If you're as 
brilliant to-morrow, we shall have a pleasant day 
of it." 

" Why to-morrow ? '* asked Flora. 

"Tve been to Shanklin, and there I met four 
or five of our City fellows and their wiyes. 
They've come down for a few days, and Tve 
arranged that we have a pic-nic to-morrow at 
Cook's Castle?" 

" Cook's Castle ?— where's that ? " asked 
Oswald. 
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"On the top of the downs, there. It's a 
modern min, almost as good as real, with a wood 
for bird-nesting, or nutting, or whatever is the 

« 

nse of a wood at this time of year." 

" Do you feel strong enough for such a party, 
Oswald ? " asked Flora. 

" Oh yes, my dear ; yes." 

" Of course he does," said Jowley. *' We can 
ride there or drive there, and then Oswald can 
boil the kettle and make the cups and all that, 
if he's not inclined for the athletic sports which 
are to add to the fun of the day." 

" But stay," said Oswald. " My partner, Mr» 
Clendon, is Coming down on business, and 

'* Oh, he can come too. He's not half a bad 
fellow — ^rather slow,'* said Jowley; "and you 
have never introduced him to Mrs. B. here." 

" No ; my illness has preyented me," replied 
Oswald. " I suppose he won*t object to a day^s 
holiday." 

" Oh^ not he, depend upon it. Somebody 
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Said — ^who the deuce was it ?— that his wife is a 
bit of a Tartar, and being an heiress, makes 
herseif worth her money. Women with tin 
generally keep jangling it in a fellow*s ears 
tili someümes his head and heart ache. Are 
you going in?" 

"Yes; the evening's cold — eh, Oswald?" 
asked Flora. 

" Too cold for him to be out," said Jowley ; 
'^ and you and I, Floey, must make out our list 
for the commissariat to-morrow. Not much time 
for preparation ; but lobsters are as plentiful 
here as pebbles/* 

On '^hospitable thoughts intent,'' the party 
left the garden, and proceeded forthwith to make 
out a list of " supplies/' 

Bamard and Mr. Jowley had scarcely finished 
breakfast — ^having previously had, as they ex- 
pressed it, "their dip in the briny"— on the 
foUowing morning, when Mr. Clendon, who had 
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Blept the preceding night at Byde, presented 
himself at the cottage. 

Mrs. Bamard had — ^most onreasonably, no 
doubt — conceived a dislike to her husband's 
new Partner, and had associated him with his 
other companionSy to whom she had been 
introdaced generally nnder circomstances not 
likely to secore a wife's respect. She was there- 
fore sorprised to find that Mr. Clendon did not 
cock his hat on one side, nor wear 'Uoud'' 
jeweUery, nor noticeable trowae«, nor arrange 
his whiskers in an obtnisive fashion, nor call 
Mr. Bamard " old cock," " old fellow/' or " old 
beeswing/' neither did he inqoire after his 
partner's health by saying " How am you ?" but 
looked and conducted himself like a qoiet genüe- 
man who was perfectly at his ease, and had no 
desire to attract more attention than was neces- 
sary to ensure him recognition. Her gratifica- 
tion was no doubt discemible in her fine ex- 
pressive face, and Clendon understood it as that 
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agreeable evidence of welcome which all of us 
have at times experienced. He could not help 
wondering mstanÜy how that bright, intelligent, 
and beautifnl woman could have been won by 
Oswald Bamard, and a certain old fairy legend 
came into bis mind, and the Beast of fiction bad 
tbe best of it. 

A sbort basiness coUoquy, and the signing of 
a few papers by Oswald, set the partners at 
liberty for the enjoyment of the proposed pic-nic, 
although Clendon had intended to have retumed 
as soon as possible to London; bat he was 
always " infirm of purpose/' and — well — he 
would have been puzzled to have given any 
reason for the wish he had to make one of this 
pleasure-party. 

The road to Cook's Castle lies at the back of 
the islandy and is on a gentle ascent nearly all 
the way. Mr. and Mrs. Bamard had hired a 
pony carriage, whilst Mr. Jowley and Clendon 
foUowed in a hack fly, in which the Bonchurch 
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contribution to the commissariat was stowed. 
Mr. Clendon was seated beside the driver, whilst 
jolly Mr. Jowley occupied the interior (open to 
all the World), snrrounded by hampers, bottle- 
baskets, stone jars, a three-legged pot, and other 
sondries. Part of the Shanklin division had 
arriyed, and was no sooner recognised by Mr. 
Jowley than he rose, and standing upon the 
seat of his chariot, unfurled a flag of glowing 
crimson, which he waved either in token of 
defiance or of friendly recognition. Mr. Jowley, 
though approaching his '' i^mi*centenary birth- 
day'' (oar quotation indicates that he is the 
Speaker), ^' was as young in feeling as when he 
woke one morning and found he was a natural 

We haye no fault to find with him for thus 
preserving his juvenescence, nor for the devotion 
of it to the '* general joy of the whole table." 

He busied himself in directing the unpacking 
of everything— in the preparation of drinks war- 
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ranted not '' to contain a headache in a gallon ; " 
he institated a knock-'em-down, at which the 
Ladies migbt win gloves, cotton balls, and silver 
thimbles. He was clerk of the course to '' a 
correct card of the races," with a Derby for the 
gentlemen and an Oaks for the ladies. He 
would have had a " kiss in the ring," bat as all 
the ladies were married except two it was thought 
there would be no fun in the game ; bat he con- 
summated the hilarity by inducing four of the 
youngest of the men to run a race in sacks which 
he had thoughtfuUy provided. Withont old 
Jowley the pic-nic would have been as dnll as 
such merrjrmakings frequently are ; but with 
such a bon gargon, the modem-antique Castle 

and — 

** The woods aronnd 
Echoed with joyous soond.'* 

The ladies of the party were slightly ac- 
quaintedy except Mrs. Bamard, yet at first they 
were comparatively distant towards each other 
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until ihe innocnous brewage of Mr. Jowley 
seemed to dissolve their reserve and set them at 
their ease. Bat, though Mrs. Bamard made 
several efforts to contribute her share of con- 
yersation, it was evident that she had had no 
heart in the matter, and was gradoally left out of 
the fim — she and Mr. Clendon. Not that he 
had declined a share in Mr. Jowley's arrange- 
mentSy as he had come in the winner of the 
Derby, at the expense, howeyer, of a sprained 
ankle, having trod on a loose stone at the 
moment of yictory. He was therefore at liberty 
to entertain, or be entertained by, Mrs. Flora 
Bamard. 

''I hope you are not nnwell, Mrs. Bamard, 
that you are left here lonely ? " asked Clendon. 
Flora was reading an old newspaper which had 
been used as a wrapper to some of the viands. 

** O dear, no/' she replied, smiling. *' I am a 
new acquaintance of the ladies yonder, and I 
suppose not so agreeable." 
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" You almost tempt me to compliment you." 

" Oh, pray don*t do that," said Flora, colour- 
ing. "I detest compliments, and never like 
those who make them." 

"You shall not be offended by me," replied 
Percy, " as I never succeeded when I have tried 
to say silly things — ^I mean as compliments.'' 

There was a short pause, and Flora again 
glanced at the old newspaper, whilst Clendon 
thought once more, "How stränge that she 
should have married Bamard." 

"You retum to London to-night?'' asked 
Flonti looking for a moment into Glendon's .face 
with her füll, bright eyes. 

" I am sorry to say yes," replied Percy. 

" Why sorry, Mr. Clendon ? '' asked Flora. 
"I should have thought such pastime as this 
is hardly acceptable to you.'' • 

Ah ! — ^why sorry ? Percy could not have an- 
swered that question had he tried ever so; but 
he said«- 
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^'Welly idleness is agreeable now and then; 
and this Island — this Island is pictaresqne 
and '' 

** Teiribly relaxing/^ said Flora, as thoagh 
she thonght Mr. Clendon was embarrassed, and 
was desirons to change the subject. ''I hope 
you do not find Mr. Bamard's absence trom 
bosiness entails too mach upon you ? '' 

"O dear, no; and I have so mnch to leam 
that I should be compelled to be in attendance 
were he to come to the City." 

" I believe/' said Flora, ** you did not know 
Mr. Bamard very long before the partner- 
ship ? " 

'' I had never seen him/' replied Percy» *' ontil 
that time ; although I know some connexions of 
bis — the DeeringsJ 

" Deerings ! " repeated Flora ; " I don't think 
I have heard of them.'' . 

'* I am surprised at that. Mr. Deering was 
bis uncle/' said Percy. 



ff 
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" Indeed ! Mr. Barnard is not very communi- 
cative " — adding, after a pause, — " at all 

times.'' 

A shade came over Flora's face, which did not 
escape the notice of Clendon. 

" The Deerings and Mr. Bamard are not 
friends ? ** asked Flora, after a time. 

** No, I believe not; they do not visit." 

" Why ? " asked Flora, quietly. 

" Some old quarrel." 

'' Not of my husband's making, then ? '' 

" dear, no." 

Flora gave a deep sigh, and Percy again 
noticed the dark shade come over her face. 

The sound of a penny trumpet, which Jowley 
blew with some skill and many yariations, an- 
nounced '^ that the banquet was prepared," and 
an excellent coUation was spread out under the 
shade of soxne trees. 

Clendon had assisted Flora to rise ; but she 
had declined his arm, saying, with a smile : 
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** Thank you. It is I who should offer you assist- 
ance; but it would look so odd." 

Fercy ought io have smiled again and thanked 
her — ^the words were worth it; but he did not. 
He was tongue-tied. 

The merry-makers were soon in the fall 
enjoyment of their mirth, and Mr. Jowley's jollity 
became contagious. Glendon came out strong 
in small jokes ; and though he declined to take 
mustard with his tart and sugar with his 
pigeon-pie, he was called *' old cock '^ and 
^^ old fellah " long before the banquet was 
ended. 

There was one grave face, however ; one silent 
woman among that joyous gronp ! Flora Bar- 
nard had Utile pleasure in that festivaL Hither- 
to, Oswald had kept the promises of abstinence 
he had made, because temptation had not come 
in his way; but now the popping of.corks was 
like the voice of the tempter, and he yielded, 
first to one glass only, and then to the fatal 
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" one glass more/' until he forgot the peril he 
had escaped, and the future he had sworn to 
avoid. 

When the rest of the party rose, Bamard 
required to be assisted, and Flora saw the 
mirth which his condition excited. The ladies 
whispered and giggled, and the men showed 
their ill-breeding by " chaffing " their inebriated 
friend in the hearing of his wife. She, poor 
woman, was bitterly mortified ; and her pride— 
perhaps a better feeling — ^was outraged by this 
exhibition of the helot : for was he not a slave 
to his vice ? 

Percy Clendon, perhaps, was the only one who 
sympathised with her, and limping towards 
Oswald, he called him by name. 

"HaUo! What is it, old feUah?" asked 
Bamard, assuming a tipsy gravity when he saw 
that Glendon was also looking graye. 

'* Come and sit down with me ; I want you 
to spare me a few minutes, as I cannot walk 

▼OL. n. T 
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without pain, and I purpose retuming to-night 
if possible/' 

" Never neglect business, my dear boy — 
never known to do tbat. There, let's sit down 
witb Flory — Mrs. Barnard — come I " And 
Flora was very mucb obliged to Clendon for 
bringing her busband to her side. 

Clendon devised some business talk; but it 
was evident tbat the wine was claiming further 
mastery over the muddled brain of Bamard, 
and before long he stretched himself on the 
grass and slept soundly. 

" I suppose," Flora said, after a while, " this 
is no new sight to you, Mr. Clendon ? '' 

" Indeed it is," replied Percy. " I have öer- 
tainly seen Mr. Barnard take more wine at the 
Office than was good for him; but I did not 
know tbat — ^that it was his habit " 

" To drink to excess," said Flora, colouring 
deeply. " It was tbat which made your presence 
in Gog Lane necessary, I fancy — as it has made 
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our sojoum here necessary also. It is the great 
misery of my miserable life." ^ 

" Miserable life ! " Percy could not help ex- 
claiming. 

" Well— I have said it/' replied Flora. " I do 
not care, generally, to let the world into. my 
secrets ; bat some way, Mr. Clendon — ^brief as 
our knowledge of each other has been — I think 
you migbt be my friend^ and I want one sadly." 

Percy was ratber perplexed by this sudden 
confidence, and could only bow. 

" I hope you will try to gain an influence over 
my husband, and perhaps your better example 
may make him ashamed of himself — although I 
fear the habit is too deep-seated. It has existed 
from almost babyhood^ I hear." 

" If you knew of it " 

*^ I should not have married him had I done 
so. No; against that certain misery I would 
have protested to the death. Men's other yices 
I believe are — may become, endurable." 

T 2 
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Terej feit bis interest in Flora increase. He 
was quick-witted, and he saw at once fliat her 
Union with Bamard had not been one of choiee. 
If she had bartered her beaufy and taken 
after-liking into account, she had been the 
loser«. 

" What wonld I giye to laugh as those women 
langh ! '' aaid Flora, as a peal of nnresirained 
merriment came firom the party then nutting 
in the wood. 

^^'Tis the lond langh that teils the vacant 
mind/' replied Percy. 

** So mnch the happier they ! They are con- 
tent with snch pleasnres as come with evezy 
hour — nothings that come and go, leaying no 
regret, no memories, behind them. I don't think 
I have really laughed — laughed from my heart — 
for these ten years ! " 

" Indeed ! " said Percy. " Yon onght not to 
say that with tmth — so yonng as yon are/' 

'' I haye been married two years to this man/* 
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Said Flora, pointing at her sleeping husband. 
" I had known poverty^ insulty and womanly 
bittemess long before that ; — ^but I am making 
you my father confessor." 

"Pray do so" replied Percy, "if you are 
relieved by so doing. Be sure that your con- 
fidence is safe in my keeping." 

" I think it is ; bat just now I have spoken 
without consideration ! I have been sd cruelly 
stung by this man's disregard of himself — of 
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It would be treating you unworthily to affect 
any extenuation of Mr. Bamard's conduct, or to 
urge you to be less sensitive to it." 

" It wouldy indeed ; and I thank you that you 
do not attempt to do so. We are bound together 
by book and ring ; " adding, after a pause : ** My 
GodI what a stränge, undiscoverable labyrinth 
is this life ! On, on we go — ^now catching a 
glimpse of light — ^now floundering in a quag- 
mire; now hearing the music of angels — ^now 
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shiinking at the cries of demons! Why — why 
was it so decreed ? " 

"Ah! that is the secret of the rocks, the 
Stars, the waters," replied Percy. "We fancy 
that we have traced their wondrous stories, and 
then comes their question, 'Why was it so de- 
creed?' That question humbles, as it seems 
to me, the pride of human reason/' 

'' You are married, I believe ? " asked Flora, 
abruptly. 

" I am." 

" I should ask to know your wife, but that my 
lord and master makes female friends impossible 
to US. Whom could I invite to be a witness 
of " 

Flora shook her head, and only for the 
great command she could exercise over her- 
self^ would have shed tears ; but she kept them 
back. 

Percy said some few commonplace words^ as a 
Strange feeling seemed to interpose and prevent 
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any strong expression of a desire that Flora and 
Jessie should be intimates. 

A loud burst.of laughter put a stop to the 
conversation, as Mr. Jowley and a companion 
appeared, carrying between them the three-legged 
pot, filled with some reeking beverage. The 
ladies and other gentlemen were en attendant, 
laughing and cheering as they came on to the 
Spot selected for refection. 

It appeared that though tea and cream and 
sugar had been provided in abundance, no one 
had thought of a tea-pot; but Mr. Jowley, 
great on emergencies, had tied up the '' fragrant 
leaf in a clean dinner-napkin and stewed it in 
the cauldron. Of course the witch scene in 
"Macbeth'' was partially enacted^ and "round 
and round and round about '' they went, singing 
in choruSy though not exactly in unison or 
harmony. 

The noise of the party, added to a little 
shakingby Jowley, roused Mr. Barnard; who, 
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mider tfae adfiee of bis ezpeiienced fiöend» 
swaUowed a eonsidenble dnn^t of the decoe- 
üoa hoia the canldron, whose pmigency was 
unmitigated by either cream or sogar. Flom 
did not interfere, bat let the helot leam bis 
lesson. 

IVbeiL the revels were over, and itwas time 
to retum home, ilr. Jowley was consideiate 
enon^ to propose that he and Bamard shonld 
go together. Flora objected, whispering to her 
unde — ^ that to cherish Mr. Bamard in sickness 
and in bealth was part of her bargain for wbat she 
had gained by bim ; " and Oswald also protested 
against any such arrangement, wanting to know : 
'* Wbat for ? Wby conldn't he drive home, as 
be'd driven there ? He was all right ? " and so 
on. GenÜemen in bis condition are generally 
the last to be aware of the fact. So nnconscioos 
was Mr. Bamard of bis obfbscation, that he was 
indiscreet enongb to take on the sly a large 
beaker of soda and brandy before starting, ander 
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the delusion that that populär combination had 
a sobering effect — as alcohol generally has. 

Clendon had accepted a seat in another pony* 
carriage, and was abready on bis road to Bon- 
cborcb; leaving Mr. Jowley and tbe servants 
to pack up tbe dibris of tbe banquet, and foUow 
in tbe fly. 

As Clendon and bis friend neared tbe .bottom 
of a sbarp descent tbey heard tbe clatter of a 
pony's boofs bebind tbem, and on looking round 
saw tbe animal drawing Mr. and Mrs. Bamard's 
carriage, Coming at füll speed. Quite regardless 
of bis sprained ancle, Clendon got out, and 
Standing in tbe centre of tbe road and gesticu- 
lating witb bis bat and arms, succeeded in staying 
tbe course of tbe pony. 

"Poor little fellow, be was not to blame," 
Flora Said ; " be bad been frigbtened by finding 
tbe reins dangling about bis legs, wben Mr. 
Bamard bad dropped tbem as be feil asleep/' 

Percywould not allow Mrs. Bamard to pro- 
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eeed farther with such an uncertain driver; and 
dedaring that it was one of the artides of 
partnership that they should take care of each 
'other, handed Flora to his vaoated seat, and 
then took his place beside the half-awakened 
husband. 

Bonchorch was soon reached in safety, and 
there was barely time to haye caoght the mail 
train to London; but Mrs. Bamard and Mr. 
Jowley begged of Clendon not to risk the ill 
consequences of a night joumey — and so, as he 
had lefib ^his retum a matter of uncertainty, he 
yielded to the persoasion of his friends, and 
arranged to pass the night at the Gottage. 

The next moming foond his hurt veiy painfol, 
and the doctor earnesüy urged another day*s rest, 
if not twOy before Mr. Clendon underwent the 
fatigue of travelling ; so a telegram to Mrs. 
Clendon was sent over to Southampton: '* Unez- 
pectedly detained ; home to-morrow.'* 

Bat the doctor was again urgent for another 
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day's rest, and Jessie received another telegram 
annoimcing delay and promising a letter, which 
was duly received in the moming. It was not 
a welcome letter. Say what we will^ there are 
wives who do not care that their husbands 
should enjoy pic-nics without them, or run races 
for gloveSy or subscribe to similar stakes to be 
run for by ladies. If Jessie Clendon had been 
among the number, no doubt she could haye 
justified her unamiability. 

Percy's letter was brief also ; and what was 
Strange, considering how kindly he was being 
nursed, Mrs. Bamard was only mentioned once, 
and then in conjunction with her husband. 

On the third day after the pic-nic, Mr. Clendon 
retumed home. 



CHAPTER X. 



Whem Pezcy Clendon arrived at the door of 
bis own house he was oppressed by a Tagne con- 
scionsness of delinquency, although bis jomney 
bad been caiised by bosiness, and bis long 
absence nnpremeditated. He was consdous 
also of — ^for the first time in bis life — a stränge 
relactance to meet Jessie. 

He bad bad to encounter mucb ill-temper and 
unmerited reproacbes wben sbe bad leamed tbat 
ber wilfdl bosband bad found tbe means to 
baye bis own way in tbe matter of the partner- 
ship. It was not only tbat he bad given this 
practical assnrance tbat he did not tbink her 
opinion of valae, bat she coold not help thinking 
tbat he mnst condemn the pmdence, the filial 
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obedience, which compelled her to refase to 
assist him in a matter which he had evidenüy so 
mach at heart. Then, there was the unexplained 
mystery of the money, and Jessie had no faith 
in fairy gold or in treasore to be acquired by 
Open Sesame. There should be no secrets 
betweeu husband and wife, especially on the 
side of the husband. Bat the promise which 
Mildred had exacted that her share in the 
business should be kept a secret, made Clendon's 
reticence very provoking at first, and at last 
positively irritating. Jessie could not well ask 
the name of the person who had stood as it were 
in her stead, and Clendon was ungenerous enough 
not to teil her unsolicited. 

So the little house, which was to haye held 
only loves and doves and all the graces, began 
to give occasional shelter to little quarrelsome 
sparrows, which were driven forth, it is true, bat 
after a time, alas ! to retarn again and again. 

Jessicas marriedlife had beenhitherto onlyone 
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long honeymoon, the only cloud having been 
Percy's proposal to imperil their fortune. Bat now 
he had broken out into open rebellion, had ob- 
tained the sinews of war she knew not where, and 
carried on the campaign with all the regularity of 
a thoroughly drilled City man, leaving by the early 
'bus, and after a time sending her notes, — ^those 
odious notes, desiring her " not to wait dinner, busi- 
ness of importance/' — Coming home very strongly 
impregnated with tobacco smoke, and '^ tired to 
death ;" and even upon more than one occasion 
falling asleep in his chair, whilst she had been 
reading to him» as was her wont. Alas ! alas ! 
though the business-like Percy Clendon now 

" Might win the wise, who frown'd before, 
To smile at last,'* 

Jessie hated the nasty City, and sighed, bat 
sighed in vain, for a renewal of '' her 

" Love's yoxmg dream.*' 

Wheneyer there exists a wrong either fancied 
or real between a wedded pair, like a little fissnre 
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in the bank of a reservoir, it grows larger day 
by day, its increase unnoticed perhaps, least of 
all by those most interested in its stoppage, until 
ihere comes a division and a crash, and an 
irreparable mischief is the consequence. There 
was evidence of this in the dovecote. The 
occasional domestic irregularities to which we 

hare referred began to be questioned, and little 

« 
tart Speeches were exchanged, their efEect either 

smiled or kissed away at first ; but after a time 

they were leffc to take their conrse, and to widen 

the fissure. 

Clendon commeneed to allow himself to 

accept inyitations to baehelor's dinners, and-* 

which was hardly fair to Jessie — ^to Mildred's 

table also when Miss Pragmore was of the 

party. Withont the protecting sBgis of that 

lady, Mildred wonld not hare entertained 

her cid playfellow and friend, though she still 

called him "Brother Percy." She knew her 

own Beeret now. 
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Jestie had no wise wonum to counsel her at 
ihis time cS danger, — no honest fiiend to teil 
her, ''Do not enconrage the xesentment of a 
fanded wrong at nnrtnre donbts of yonr hns- 
band's affiection; bot like a good infe teil bim 
yon are made nnhappy by bis reserre, mihappy 
by his seeming estrangemenL Tweniy to one, 
Jessie, bat that he woold press his Utile wife 
to his bosomi and kbs her ponting Ups, and call 
her a silly goose for her donbts and fears, and 
then set her nünd at ease for erer." Bat Jessie 
was not 80 fortonate. She had bat few relatives, 
few acqoaintanceSy and those had been neglected 
for some time, as her ranaway match had of 
coorse scandalised the proprieties. 

The time approached when Jessie had to meet 
her tmstees at the office of Mr. Daw, as Percy — 
from a false delicacy perhaps — ^had always allowed 
her to transact her basiness matters withont bim. 

Mr. Daw was the acting trustee, as the other, 
an old friend of Mr. Dalton, was too mach of an 
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invalid to care to be disturbed more than he 
could help, and in the present case his signature 
to certain papers was all that was required. 

Miss Pragmore knew as well the day that 
brought Mrs. Clendon to the office as Mr. Daw 
himself, and at an early hour she was at watch 
from her eyrie. 

Mr. Daw was prepared also to receive his 
ward and client, so that the business proper of 
the moming was soon dispatched and Mrs. 
Clendon might have departed. Bat she did 
not. 

Mr. Daw was a clever fellow, and he saw at 
once that his client was desirous to be com- 
municative, bat from some cause hesitated 
to begin. It was his duty therefore to lead 
her on. 

'' Am I right, Mrs. Clendon, in thinking that 
you have something more to say to me P '' 

*' Well, I had no intention of doing so when I 
came here, but this old room, and the memories 

VOI. II. TT 
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eaaneekitd vük h, make me feel Üiat perhaps 
here I mm j find '^ 

Jestae broke dovn, and cried fireely. 

'*'Pnjf ^ eonxpceed,** süd Daw, in bis 
blandest tones, and he conld be veiy effectire 
as a consoler when he pleased. *' If ihere is 
anTthing in the woiid I can do for yon, the 
dan^ter of my kind emplojer» mj benefactor, 
I may say, conunand me io the ntmost/' 

'*Mr. Daw/' Jesde said, after she had orer- 
come her tears and sobs, " it may seem stränge 
to yon that I shonld be distorbed, indeed, I may 
say, made positively nnhappy, by the trifling 
circnmstance " 

As Jessie pansed, Mr. Daw ventured on the 
hackneyed remark, " Trifles make the sum of 
human things/' 

" Yes, I believe so. You — ^you were engaged, 
I know, in the negociation of my hasband's 
partnership ? " 

" I was.'' 
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" I know also how carefully, honourably, gen- 
tlemen of your profession keep their clients' 
secrets/' 

" Yes, madam ; your father always inculcated 
that duty as one of the first/' said Daw, guessing 
what was Coming. 

" Of course. Shall I be asking you to violate 
a confidence in — asking to know how he — of 
whom — ^I mean " 

'^I am ha{)pily at liberty to reply to the 
questions you find so mach difficulty in patüng 
to me." 

Jessie's face brightened. 

" You wish to know if I procured Mr. Clendon 
the means of joining Mr. Bamard ?^' 

" Yes, yes ! " said Jessie, eamestly. 

" I did not," replied Mr. Daw, very sofüy. 

"You did not!'^ exclaimed Jessie, almost 

zising from her chair. " I gathered from what 

Percy has said, vagaely enough, that you were 

privy to all the transactions.'^ 

v2 
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" So I was — ^to the execution of the deeds, not 
to obtaming the monej" 

'^Änd have you no guess where he obtained 
that?" 

" Guessing is unsafe practice, Mrs. Clendon/' 
replied Daw, alihough in a manner that made 
her satisfied that he could gaess, and that near 
the tnith. 

" My dear Mr. Daw," said Jessie, excited by 
this conviction, "when I teil you that I am 
wretched, that my life is disturbed by not 
knowing— 



9} 



" Have you asked Mr. Clendon then ? " asked 
Daw, interrupting her. 

"No, I cannot bring myself to do that. I 
refused him — properly I am sure — I could not 
do otherwise under my father's will, and with 
a knowledge — ^I will say — of Mr. Clendon's un- 
business habits. You must think I was right in 
refusing ? " 

" O, quite so. I should have so advised 
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you had the matter been entertained by 
you." 

" Then, sir, who bas assisted bim ? Give me 
tbe sligbtest clue- " 

Mr. Daw beld up bis band deprecatlngly. 

'^Mrs. ClendoD, you are asking wbat I dare 
not accede to. I acted for your busband in tbe 
matter, and I dare not — not for you even — 
betray confidence/' 

Jessie cried again^ and, tbere was no doubt, 
cried in earnest. 

Mr. Daw drew sundry long-legged birds and 
grotesque beads upon bis blotting päd, as be was 
wont to do, sucb Performances apparently assist- 
ing bim to come to some eonclusion on a matter 
he was debating in bis mind. 

"Pray, don't distress yourself so mucb, my 
dear madam," be said at lengtb. " I cannot, 
I dare not assist you as I could wisb, but 
I tbink I can name a person wbo could 
do so." 
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''Indeed! Who?" asked Jessiej in a voice 
all tears and sorrow. 

** Miss Pragmore/' said Mr. Daw. 

''Miss Pragmore!'' repeated Jessie, in sur- 
prise. 

And " Miss Pragmore ! " inyoluntarily ex- 
claimed that lady, as she fairly jumped from 
her seat by the forgotten speaking-pipe in the 
back drawing«room. 

# 

" YeSy I fancy she could, if she chose to do 
so," replied Mr. Daw. 

Jessie shook her head. 

**Why do you doubt what I say?'* asked 
Daw. 

'' I do not doubt, but I think I could endore 
ontil I died rather than teil that hard-hearted 
woman that I was made unhappy by any conduct 
of my husband." 

" You surprise me ! '* said Daw. 

*' I should not if you knew Miss Pragmore as 
I do. She was always harsh, unkind, unwomanly 
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iu her treatment of me. She hated me, I believe, 
although I was her only niece ; — ^I wish no blood 
of hers flowed in my veins. It was she who 
made me unconfiding, doubtfül of good in others, 
of kindness in others, even of my own father at 
times. I could not endure that she should know 
that I was unhappy, even though she could be 
brought to remove the cause of my unhappiness." 

" Is that wise, Mrs. Clendon ? " 

" No, I dare say not; but I have not spoken 
to Miss Pragmore since my father^s death. Why ? 
Because I learned from him, in his delirious 
mutterings, that he would have pardoned me 
long before he did but for that woman's inter- 
ference." 

" I think you are mistaken/' said Daw. " I 
know Miss Pragmore's character well enough, 
and it is far from being an amiable one ; but 
she is an old maid, disappointed in many ways, 
and therefore spiteful and contracted in her 
sympathies/' 
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Miss Pragmore was almost inclined to retaliate 
down the speaking-pipe, but she reflected that 
slie should thereby cut off that source of infor- 
mation for the future. 

'^What makes jou think she coold give me 
the information I seek?^' asked Jessie, after a 
pause. 

" Hem," replied Daw, with a smile, " I shall 
now betray myself a little. Miss Pragmore I 
always considered a dangerous person, and so I 
keep her under espionnageJ 

Miss Pragmore's scanty hair fairly tingied, and 
her spinal cord.went cold, at least she has left 
that description of her sensations on record. She 
watched ! She who thought herseif the mistress 
of all situations ! 

"I know, therefore," continued Daw, "that 
she has resumed relations with a person who may 
or may not have^ässisted Mr. Clendon," 

" To whom do you refer ? '' asked Jessie, 
gently. 



99 
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" Further this deponent saith not," replied 
Mr. Daw. " I must refer you to Miss Prag- 
more." 

" You are very unkind, Mr. Daw. Knowing 
what my feelings are towards that person I could 
not, I am sure I could not, make her acquainted 
with my unhappy condition, and that Mr. Clendon 
was in part the cause. No, I think I could 
rather die." 

" Well, well," replied Daw, kindly, " you may, 
on reäection, change your mind ; and if so, I will 
devise some way of bringing you ladies together." 

" Will you ? " thought Miss Pragmore ; " but 
I shall not allow Miss Jessie to have her choice 
in the matter. She shall see me — ^she shall know 
that I am aware of the bed she has made, and 
how uneasy she is lying on it; and she shan't 
know in return any more than I please to teil 
her." 

Duriug this mental threatening Miss Pragmore 
was tying, with great energy, her bonnet strings. 
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and putting on a plaid shawl which had seea 
jnany Bummers and winters, and thrusting her 
bony fingers into a pair of well-mended, roomy 
kid gloves, of nndefinable colonr. 

With more agility than is usually displayed by 
ladies and genüemen of sixty-two, Miss Prag- 
more hastened down stairs into the street, and 
then took the direction of Mrs. Clendon's resi- 
dence, but pausing at the comer of the first 
tnrning she took up a position, eyidently with 
the intention of intercepting Jessie on her retum. 

She had not waited long when the victim was 
Seen to leave the office, and Miss Pragmore 
hastened to meet her. 

When they had approached within speaking 
distance, Miss Pragmore threw up her arms in 
weU-feigned astonishment, and then made a de- 
monstration, as though she were about to seek 
Support from the raüings. 

Jessie made some sign of retreating, and Miss 
Pragmore understood the action. She instantly 
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changed her tactics, and rushed at her hesitating 
niece, embracing her in the open street, and 
calling her " her dear, darling Jessie I " in every 
yariety of tone, from a shriek to a momble. 

She ended in so completely deranging Mrs. 
Clendon's attire, that the poor lady had hardly 
any choice bat to accept Miss Pragmore's 
more than invitation — ^her command almost — 
to return to her apartments over the office, 
and refit. 

If the truth must be told, Jessie was strangely 
impressed by this unexpected meeting with Miss 
Pragmore. She was thinking of her at the time, 
— ^thinking how stränge it was that she of all 
persons eise should hold, as it were, the key to 
her husband^s mystery. Her resolution to decline 
Miss Pragmore's assistance was gradually yield- 
ing to the pardonable desire to know the truth, 
and lo! she finds herseif in the arms of the 
pythoness, and being dragged into her temple. 
We are responsible for the pythoness and the 
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temple — Jessie's simile was a spider and a Aj, 
and a spider's web. 

The influence of old jassociations again pre- 
yailed. The old familiär rooms, soon peopled 
again with the ghosts of her dear father, her 
girlish seif, her beloved Clendon, made this re- 
iinion with Miss Pragmore, when most desirable, 
seem like the work of a special fate. There was 
her old piano — closed how long ! — at which she 
had sat a gaunt, rosy-elbowed girl, and almost 
maddened a poor convejancer who had Chambers 
next door. There was the seat in the window, 
looking out into that dreary garden fiUed with 
skeleton trees and mouldj äower-beds, but which 
on one moonlight night could have heard, had it 
had ears like walls, some of the sweetest words 
that were ever spoken on this side of Paradise. 
There the old chair in which her father sat! 
Don't laugh, Mr. Critic ; there are fumiture 
associations which the most unromantic will 
sometimes recognise, and are none the worse for 
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doing so. But Jessie was young, and far from a 
strong-minded woman, and she yielded to all 
these softening surroundings, and before very 
long forgave — no, not quite that — but she con- 
doned a great many of Miss Pragmore*s injuries. 

When their mutual tears were dried, and the 
Malaga wine and biscuits placed upon the table, 
Miss Pragmore said : — 

" Now, teil me, darling, how is your little 
girl ? " 

Jessie gave a mother*s character of her first- 
bom, her only one, and it may be as well to leave 
it to be imagined rather than described. 

" And Mr. Clendon is all that you believed 
him to be when you ran away from us ? " 

" 0, yes," repHed Jessie, boldly. 

'* We old maids are curious in such matters. 
And so you have really never repented changing 
your Single condition for the blessed State of 
matrimony ? — as it is profanely, I think, called." 

" N-o-o,. never," replied Jessie. 
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" Then I am heartily glad to hear that State- 
ment from your own Ups," said Miss Pragmore, 
exultingly. 

" Why ? Did you doubt it ? '' asked Jessie, 
smiling. 

" Well — to be as truthful with you as I always 
was— -I did. I did, dear, and will I teil you 
why ? " 

" Pray, do/' 

" I had heard— you must not ask me who 
was my informant — tbat you and Mr. Clendon 
had . had a most serious quarrel over money 
matters." 

" Indeed ! " said Jessie, colouring deeply. 

'' I did hear that you have refused to assist 
him in forming a most advantageous partnership 
with one of the first wine houses in the City, and 
— ^but perhaps there was no truth in such a 
report ? " 

" I — I cannot say there was no truth in 
it," replied Jessie, confused. " Mr, Clendon 
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asked in ignorance for what I could not grant, 
owing to the restrictions .under which I am 
placed." 

" O — ^then it was not a matter of choice on 
your part ? " asked Miss Pragmore. " I heard it 
was, and that Mr. Clendon took it so mach to 
heart, that there was quite a difference between 
you." 

" Your informant was wrong." 

** My dear, I am delighted to know it ; the 
more so as Mr. Clendon did get the money, I 
know.^' 

" You know ? '* repeated Jessie, in such a 
humble, supplicating tone. 

" He was so beaten down, poor fellow, 
so miserable at the waste of life that was 
before him, that I believe the capitalist, who 
had never done such a thing before, was 
so touched by his distress, that the money 
was advanced more from philanthropy thau 
interest." 
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"Who — ^who was this friend ? " cried Jessie, 
clasping her hands. 

Miss Pragmore's face becamc like a stone 
mask as she asked : — 

" Has Mr. Clendon not told you ? " 

" No. I have never dared to ask him." 

" Then I may make strife between husband 
and wife did I teil you what I suspect, and what 
he only knows for certainty." 

" Why did I ask you ? " said' Jessie, rising, 
her eyes flashing with anger. " I should have 
suspected that you knew this subject was the 
cause of discomfort in my home, and been sure 
that you would not strive to remove it.^ 

" Always unjust to me ! " replied Miss Prag- 
more. " Possibly the knowledge you seek would 
have made you more unhappy. But you are 
going, I See. I have tried to heal up an old 
quarrel, which was never of my seeking. I 
forgive you, as you are unhappy, and shall 
make no apology for leaving you alone in a 
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house wiih which you are as well acquainted as 
myself/' 

Miss Pragmore having done all the wickedness 
she cai*ed to do at the moment, curtsied and left 
the room. And Jessie, Controlling the tears 
which almost suffocated her, hastened to leave a 
house filled with so many sad and pleasant 
memories. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER 



It was now Jone, and many of the honses in 
Grosvenor Square, by their closed shutiers and 
other indications of desertion, declared them- 
selves " out of town." The scarcity of wayfarers 
therefore made more conspicuous the presence of 
a gentleman who saimtered np and down, appa- 
rently wiihout any particular object other than 
to wile away the time, although he occasionally 
cast his eyes np to certain Windows illominated 
from within. 

There was nothmg in the appearance of those 
Windows to attract the attention of an ordinary 
passer-by, and the heayy-soled policeman clumped 
past them, unmoved by flutter of duty or any 
of those emotions of a more tender character. 
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which are generally supposed tö be incidental to 

policeman nature. 

The lights in the drawing-room were at last 

extingnished, and then the ränge of the gentle- 

man*s promenade was limited to the front of a 

few houses. Lights appeared in the upper 

Windows, and after a short time the. blind of 

one — it might have been a dressing-room — was 

drawn aside> and some one looked out into the 

Square. The watcher below acknowledged the 

act bj an almost imperceptible wave of his white 

handkerchiefy and the face above being with- 

drawn, he also left the Square Walking slowly 
— ^thoughtfuUy. 

About noon the next day a genüeman rode up 

to the Greyhound Inn, which abuts upon Hendon 

churchyard. He was evidently known there, and 

an inquirer would have been told that " he was a 

gent as was drawing the old church and the parts 

about, and not doing much either." 

After a slight luncheon he took a small 

X 2 
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sketching book bcm the caie of the kndhdy 
and made bis way to the chnrchyard^ about which 
he sauntered for some tiiiie, and then walked io 
an adjaeent public patb, called Sonny Hill, wbich 
commands a view of Edgware, Stanmore, 
Harrow, and mnch more of the snrronnding 
countiy. The walk wonnd ronnd the brow of 
the hilly and was also approached from Page 
Street, a amall Tillage on the main road to 
Edgware. There were two or three seats 
placed at convenient placea for the enjoyment 
of the Tiews, and on one, ont of Observation from 
the people of Hendon, sat a lady who haying 
recently left a hack brongham at Page Street, 
had then walked to what was undoubtedly 
the trysting place of herself and the idle 
sketcher. 

<* This is kind, most kind/' he said, endeavour- 
ing to retain in bis own the band which was 
reluctantly, it seemed, withdrawn. They sat down, 
and both were silent for a time. 
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" This is wrong, desperately wrong," said the 
ladjy " and eiril must come of it." 

'*Wlierefore wrong? Have I ever said one 
Word to offend you, or to which the world might 
not have listened ? " 

" No, never, or I should not be here now. I 
have reasoned with myself, reproached myself, 
conscious that these meetings would be mis- 
understood were they known." 

"Why should they be? Is mere conven- 
tionalism to deprive one of us, at least, of the 
only real happiness I have known ? " 

'' Hush ! you will make me disbelieve you if 
you say that. It is I, I trust, that can only say 
so with truth. That I can say it, is my only 
justification for being here." 

*' If you were safe from misconstruction or 
the fear of it, I should be content to risk 
any problematical discomfort for the present 
happiness/' said the sketcher. 

" So should I, were I a man ! " the lady replied 
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qniddf. " Bot haTe I noI knovn liow üBaaüJbf 
tbe wodd jndges? Hatc I not been msattapJ, 
degraded bj my husbaiid s infideiüies, and 
Imown hSaa exeused by my ovn sex, vliilst 
they ridienled my snfferings sud made mjr 
woman's Indignation Übe ezcose for mj 
wranger?" 

'^ What more conid tbe world do now? Con- 
scions of no gnilt» what woold be tbe worCb of 
any cme's eril opinion ? " 

''Not mocb to me, I own!'^ she answered. 
** I baye been so trodden down, so bombled, so 
robbed of nearly all my seif respect, that tbe Iotg 
of one bonest beart wonld compensate me for 
mucb contomely. 

** YovL are a brave woman ! " 

** I sbould ihink so too, did I not feel that my 
coorage is Tery like desperation." She pressed 
her Ups together. ''We women are treated 
cruelly, most cruelly by what is called society. 
No aUowance made for circnmstances, for posi- 
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tion. What domestic virtues could be exercised 
in the homes which I have known — a rou6 ruled 
in one, a drunkard is the master of the other ? 
Why should I not be allowed companionship 
more suited to my nature ? Yours for instance ? 
No. If it were known that I sought to lighten 
my miserable lot by such stolen Interviews as 
this, what would be said of me? That I was 
an abandoned woman. My injuries, my daily 
inflictions, would all be forgotten, and respecta- 
bility would shut the door in my face.^ 

"But why should respectability know any- 
thing of these precious meetings?" he asked^ 
smilingy and endeavouring to take the band 
which was again withdrawn. 

"Fate — or what you will — favours such dis- 
coveries/' she replied; "not that I have many 
acquaintance — ^friends none." 

" res— one." 

'* I will try to think so, for it is a dreadful 
thought to believe that in all this great, cold 
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World, there is not one human being who regards 
you as a friend " — and the speaker's eyes filled 
with tears. 

" That loves you — ^that would make any 
sacrifice if he believed " 

" You must not speak so ; if you do you will 
offend me, and we meet no more. I know where 
your love is due; to offer it to me is to rob 
another. I have never had such a claim upon 
myself. What I give is my own to give. No one 
has ever asked it — sought it as it should have 
been sought. My wooings have been bargain- 
ings — ^no exchange of love, bought and sold — 
wretched woman that I aml^' She gave unre- 
strained way to her tears, covering her face with 
her hands, and seeming for a time unconscious 
of the arm which encircied her and pressed her 
to his side. 

"I cannot endure this," he said; "it is useless 
to deceive ourselves. We know what we are to 
each other, although we dare not name it even in 
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this solitude. Am I not right?" Her band 
was now in'his. 

" Your wife ? " she said, faintly. 

" Is good^ virtuous, prudent, honest, but sbe 
has no sympatby. Sbe would let me have been 
dependent upon her, and given gladly, IVe no 
doubt. Sbe would not, could not, feel tbat I 
was suffering torture every hour tbat I was so 
placed. I will serve her faithfolly still. I will 
keep her place for her in tbe world — advance her 
if I can ; but ^^ 

" Husb ! You told her tbat you loved her, not 
a year ago," said tbe lady. 

"It was not love — I was young, had never 
tested my heart — ^it was passion." 

" Ab ! passion,'^ said tbe lady, again witb- 
drawing her band and rising. '^ The counterfeit 
is very like tbe reality." 

** You are unjust to me if you doubt my love 
for you," he replied, earnestly. " I wilL prove it 
by any test you may require of me.^ 
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^'What sbould I gain bj making others as 
miserable as I have been made ? " said the lady. 
** Be my friend, be mj friend ; never speak agam 
as you have spoken to-day. Tbink wbat must 
be your power over me akeady, wben I risk so 
mucb for sucb brief companionsbip with you. 
Tbink wbat desperate women bare done to tbeir 
own destructioD, and never speak to me again 
but as my friend, my one dear friend." 

" God help me ! '^ be exclaimed. 

" God belp US botb ! " sbe said, " and lead us 
from tbe patb we are treading, if it is to lead to 
evU/' 

^'I cannot, will not bring myself to believe 
tbat wrong bas been done to any one by tbese 
escapes, as it were, into freedom/' be said. ** We 
are married, it is true." 

'' And are tberefore bound by tbe obligations 
we imposed upon ourselves/^ sbe replied. '' You 
see bow well I understand wbat is rigbt, and yet, 
reason as I will, I yield to tbe fascination of 
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this new-found pleasure. And now * Good-bye.' 
When we meet again we will not talk oorselves 
into the miserables/^ 

''And when shall we meet again?'' 
" I cannot say now. We go, I believe, down 
to Hertfordshire in a day or so to look at the 
family estate we are to have some day, and whenl 
am to be my lady, by the grace of Sir John Bruin. 
Is there not such a character in some old play ? 
Don't look so very miserable. There ! " — and 
she pulled off her glove — " you may kiss hands 
at parting." 

And the condescension being duly recognised, 
they parted — she for her hack brougham, he for 
his good steed at the Greyhoimd. 

We have it^ on the authority of counsel 
leamed in the law, and on that of those much- 
abused blessings, mothers*in-law, that no hiis* 
band can carry on a flirtation, however innocent, 
without being found out by his wife. However 
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venial his infidelity, she misses some delicate 
attention to which she has been accostomed, 
some tender phrase at meeting or parting, or 
notices some abstraction which is not satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the curt — " Nothing, my 
dear — ^nothing, I assure you." 

No, no. Depend upon it, Mr. Benedict, that 
your Beatrice knows when you are gallivanting. 

The business in which Percy Clendon had 
engaged kept him more and more from home, 
and the guilty secret — he could not wash white 
the little blackamoor of a cupid which he had 
taken to himself — ^the guilty secret hidden in his 
breast produced a marked change in his manner 
to Jessie, consuming all his cheerfulness, and at 
ürst making her imagine that her mistrust of his 
commercial fitness was beginning to be realised, 
and to cause him anidety. But Mr. Jowley, who 
was now a frequent caller, assured her of the 
great prosperity of the house of Bamard and 
Clendon, and which could not fail to be in- 
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creased when " Sir Oswald " was prefixed to 
the firm; as it was before the end of the 
Summer. 

And Jessie became daily more sensible of a 
change in Percy*s bearing towards herseif. 
There was less warmth in bis ordinary con- 
versation — an impatience of manner towards her 
and the household, and such frequent absence, 
thaf'some other explanation than ^'business in 
the City '* became necessary. 

We should need the sharp diamond pen that 
wrote the Naggletons to trace the progress of 
tliese family skirmishes, which at first often 
ended in tears, and after a time were concluded 
by angry looks and biting, recriminating words. 

Left alone day by day to brood over these 
breaches of the peace, Jessie could not but 
believe at last that the cause of this change was 
due to some influence that was gradually super- 
seding her own, and the words which Miss 
Pragmore had spoken — and which Jessie had 
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pondered upon a hundred times — assumed a 
significance which would not let her rest. 

'^Possibly fhe knowledge you seek would 
make you more unhappy." That was the enigma 
propounded by that wicked old sibyl, and who 
but she could answer it ? 

More than once Jessie thought that she would 
go to the propounder of the riddle, never her- 
seif being able to g6t further in reply than 

" Because " but when she recalled that cold, 

stony face — that colder, harder volce, all made up 
of discords — she feit how hopeless it would be to 
move her to pity or revelation. 

Mr. Daw ? 

Couldn't she buy Mr. Daw to worm it out 
of Miss Pragmore. She remembered qertain 
professional corrections which her father had 
administered to Mr. Daw at their first acquaint- 
ance, and she could not bring herseif quite to 
believe in that gentleman's tremendous sense of 
legal propriety. She was determined to try him. 
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''Mr. Daw/' she said, having requested that 
gentleman to call upon her, '' I have sent for 
you, I am afraid, to give you some Annoyance ; 
but I must have some litüe consideration for 
myself." 

"I am sorry if I have given you offence. 
Pray explain/' said Mr. Daw, speaking sincerely 
for once. 

"Well, to speak plainly, I must change my 
legal adviser." 

" Why, my dear madam ? " 

"You very properly having acted for my 
husband in the matter of his partnership, and 
being concemed also for your client who ad- 
vanced the money, cannot, as you say, assist 
me in obtaining the knowledge which I am now 
determined to possess — ^as my domestic comfort 
requires it." 

Jessie was a lawyer*s daughter. 

"Beally you embaxrass me," replied Daw, 
again speaking correctly; for he could not at 
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ihe moment deiermine by whom he was likely 
to raake the most, Mr. or Mrs. Clendon. 

** All that I foresaw when Mr. Clendon desired 
to go into bnsiness has come to pass, so üeu: as 
myself is concemed." And Jessie then, wiüi 
considerable volubility, gave Mr. Daw a yery 
fair — considering she was a wife accasing her 
husband — ^ecis of the change which had come 
over her domestic life, and which, she said, 
** coold not be disconnected with that horrible 
money and the person who had lent it." 

Mr. Daw sat silent: he, too, put bis own 
wicked construction on what he had jast heard 
and what he already knew ; and again he strove 
to make out a prospective account of profit and 
loss. 

*^Miss Pragmore," Jessie continaed, ''knows 
and won't teil me ; you know and can't teil me, 
you say : I shall employ some one clever enough 
to find out, and pay him well for doing so. 
Mr. Daw, in a word, will you act for me or 
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against me ? I pledge my word to secresy, and 
mü give you a hundred pounds. You were not 
always so * professional/ and I know it." 

" Beally, Mrs. Clendon — really, from any other 
person ^What is it you want to know ? " 

" Who advanced that money ? " 

'' You u^ed to play at- a certain game — ^what 
was it called ?— • How ? When? Where?' You 
were clever at guessing the answers. Let me 
put questions to you, and if you answer them 
correctly, it will be no fault of mine. When did 
Mr. Clendon require to find a friend to assist 
him?" 

" When I refused his request, I suppose ? " 

'^ Where could he have known any one possess- 
ing the means and the inclination to help him ? " 

Jessie hesitated for some time, and then 
exciaimed : 

" Not at Hartsden ! " 

** Would a man or a woman have lent money 
on such inadequate security ? " 

voi- n. Y 
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" A woman, of coorse ! I see all now — ^under- 
Btand all. She has won him back again ! Oh, 
idiot ; never to have thought of that ! — ^never to 
have suspected to whom I owe all my misery ! '' 
" Pray be calm/' 

''Calm, when I know how my husband has 
beeD taken from me ! I know she loved him 
long agOy though she would never confess it, 
even to me. Had she done so, perhaps, I should ' 
have respected her love, and never thought of 
him but as a friend. Oh, Mildred ! — ^Mildred ! " 
And Jessie hid her face on the pillow of the 
sofa, as she had done once before, and when 
Percy was the cause. . 

Mr. Daw wished that he had bitten off his 
tongue before he had been so communicative, 
as he feit assured that, despite Jessie's promise 
of secresy, she would, without intending it, 
betray him to her husband ; and he, Mr. Daw 
thought, was sufficiently energetic to elect his 
own mode of retaliation. The only consolation 
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he could find for his indiscretion was the deter- 
mination to secure the one hundred pounds, as 
fees per contract. 

All the evil passions of Jessie's nature (and 
she was bat human) were aroused, and anger, 
jealousy, revenge, possessed her by tums. Even 
Mr. Dawy stoic that he was, had the something 
he called his heart disturbed, and he hemmed 
and coughed several times quite distinctly. Un- 
like Frospero, he could not allay the storm he 
had raised. He had thrice to pull out his 
watch and plead important engagements before 
his excited client gave him his cong^y by wishing 
him '* good moming/' 

It was someway fortunate that Fercy had 
accepted his partner's invitation to accompany 
him to Hertfordshire to inspect the ancestral 
home of the Bamards, as Jessie would/no doubt, 
have given a free utterance to her wrongs and 
her unfavourable Interpretation of Mildred's 
generous confidence in her husband. If Jessie 

T 2 
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Imd 80 nudigned Percy's benefacior, tliere woold 
baye been an nnseemly altercaiion. Nerer was 
tbere purer loye in bnman breast ihan Percy's 
for bis sister Mfldred, and in bis tben disordered 
State of mind an injorions tbongbt of ber migbt 
bave been an nnpardonable violence. As it was, 
solitade and a sleepless nigbt gave Jessie tbe 
opportnnity of deciding npon a coorse of action 
wbicb migbt bave restored ber and ber bnsband 
to tbeir former rebitions vith eacb otber, bad ber 
conjectnres been correct. 

Bttt it bad been seldom of late tbat Percy bad 
made any lengtbened visit to Mildred, and sbe 
cbaritably attribnted tbis cbange to Percy's 
devotion to business, and it afforded ber pleasure 
to find bow be belied tbe prophecies of tbose 
irbo bad marked only bis instability of cha- 
racter. 

Miss Pragmore was a most unbappy woman, 
as all sucb miscbief-makers are wben tbey are 
possessed witb knowledge that would make 
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trouble for others, and yet dare not reveal it. If 
she could only have told Mr. Daw of bis Beeret 
marriage ; or dear Mildred that she knew all she 
had done for Percy; or have satisfied Jessie's 
anxiety in one way by increasing it in anotber. 
Bat upon reflection, sbe concluded tbat sbe sbould 
be questioned as to the means whereby sbe bad 
gained ber Information, and sbe could not confess 
to her extracts from Mr. Daw's diary, nor to ber 
unsuspected confederate — tbe forgotten speaking- 
pipe. Her compulsory silence acted as a kind 
of moral dyspepsia, to wbicb tbe torture of its 
pbysical prototype was enjoyment. 

Sbe was just leaving Mildred's door, after 
a moming call, as Jessie arrived at it. Miss 
Pragmore's look of consternation was in marked 
contrast to tbe face of scom with wbicb 
Jessie regarded ber, and wbicb bad not de- 
parted wben tbe door closed between tbem. 
Had Miss Pragmore been young and lovely 
instead of being — well, tbe reverse — sbe migbt 
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haye senred for a model of the disconsolate 
"Pen, or betier still, the expelled mother of 
mankind : so utterly woebegone did she look at 
having to leave the knowledge of good and evil 
behind her. 

Mildred's first Impulse was to deny herseif to 
Mrs. Clendon ; but a moment's reflection and the 
consciousness of what she had done for Percy, 
convinced her that such a course would have 
been mean and cowardly. The servant was 
therefore desired to admit Mrs. Clendon. 

The two long-parted friends were both plainly 
disconcerted at this meeting. Mildred was the 
first to speak. 

*' Fray be seated, Mrs. Clendon. My infirmity 
must excuse my rising.'' 

Mrs. Clendon moved slightly, and then sat 
down. 

'' I am possibly/' she said, '* the last person 
whom you expeoted or desired to see» Miss 
Deering ?" 
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"Your Visit is certainly a surprise/* replied 
Mildred, calmly. 

" As I liave no wish to prolong an interview 
pänfal to both, I will at once speak plainly." 

" Pray do." 

'' It came to my knowledge yesterday that 
Mr. Clendon — ^my husband — ^has been indebted 
to you for a large sum of money. Is it so ? " 

" Yes/' 

"I cannot describe the pain that knowledge 
has given me/' said Jessie, reddening. 

" I am sorry for that," replied Mildred, in the 
same calm tone of voice. '^ Had my wishes been 
respected and my iustructions obeyed, that pain 
would have been spared you. May I ask who 
was your informant ? " 

'^ Not Mr. Clendon, madam ! " said Jessie, 
sharply. 

" I am glad of that," said Mildred. 

" Not Miss Pragmore — not Mr. Daw ! I dis- 
covered for myself who had done me this dis- 
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Service. Why was it done ? *' asked Jessie, 
sharply. 

To please myself — ^to serve your husband." 
To serve my husband ! " repeated Jessie^ 
loudly. " I could have done what you have done, 
had I not known him better than you do. Yoa 
knew that I had refused, and yet you gratified 
bis wbim to please yourself.' 

" I am not singuIar in taking sucb a course, I 
fancy/' remarked Mildred, a little ruffled. 

" No ; tbere are more bad women in tbe world 
than you, Mildred Deering. You did what you 
have done to make strife between me and my 
husband — to Iure him back to you — confessing 
by this act that you loved him with more than a 
sister's love. You always loved him, I knew 
that" 

" You did ? " Said Mildred, raising herseif up 
on her couch. " You did ? And whilst profess- 
ing to be the devoted friend of the poor cripple, 
nsed all your wiles to win the only man upon 
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vhose sympaihy she had a claim. You were 
right to say there are more bad women than my- 
self, Jessie Cleudon." 

" Be that as it may," replied Jessie, angry 
exceedingly, " I have discovered the truth. You 
have bought back my husband's love — ^from me 
and from bis cbild." 

'^ You do not speak the truth in saying that/' 
retorted Mildred. " You knew me well once on 
a time, and knew that I never was nor could be 
the despicable woman you describe me/' 

" Why should I believe you ? " said Jessie. 
"You had strength enough to conceal in your 
own breast your love for Percy Glendon, and 
perhaps no other than myself, who loved him 
better, would have found out your secret. What 
woman would confess to the one she had injured 
the wrong she had done her ? " 

" You would — as you have just done— the 
wrong you did me/' answered Mildred, fiercely. 

** Glendon was free to choose,*' said Jessie ; 
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" free at that timey as I was — as jou were. Our 
positions are altered now, though jou and he 
folget that they are so." 

" I deny it. I have a right to use my 
money *' 

" Your money was not given you for evil. 
Mildred Deering. You have used it to gain an 
improper influenae oyer Percy. For you he 
deserts his home — makes almost daily strife 
between us— shows me no longer the tendemess 
of a husband, except by constrained efforts. 
Home is no longer home to him. He is restless 
and silent. Think you I am a woman, and do 
not understand all this ? '' 

*' If this be so, do you blame me for it ? " 
asked Mildred, in a sabdued voice. 

" Whom eise can I blame but you ? You who 
led him to believe that his wifo cared more for 
her money than his happiness ? " 

Mildred sank back upon her pUlows, and re- 
mained silent for some time. She was thinking 
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that perhaps she had been wrong in affording 
means to Percy to make his struggle to be free ; 
and she thought also, that her brother might 
have strayed from the path of duty to which it 
ought to be her mission to bring him back. 
She resolved, therefore, to bear with Jessie's 
misconstruction in part, and until she could 
question Percy. These thoughts followed each 
other so rapidly, that only a few moments of 
silence elapsed. 

" There may be some truth in what you haye 
Said, Mrs. Clendon. I may have erred in lending 
my money to yonr husband. That is my only 
feiüt. What do you wish me to do ? 

" To forbid Mr. Clendon your house ! " 

" I will do so after one more interview." 

" Why one more ? ** 

" Because I desire it ; that answer most con- 
tent you for the present/' replied Mildred. 

"You expect him to call here ? '* 

"No, I do not ]Vb. Clendon regulates the 
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üme of bis visits here. You must now excuse 
me/' Said Mildred, ringing the bell. " This con- 
yersation has excited and exhausted me. If 
after a time you think it necessary to see me 
agaiiiy let me know of your visit» and I may be 
willing to receive you. But do not call without 
sucb notice." 

Tbougb far from satisfied, Jessie knew ber 
old friend well enougb to be sure tbat notbing 
fartber eitber of confession or concession was 
to be gained at present, and tberefore, witbout 
any attempt at establisbing nxore Mendly rela- 
tions» sbe took ber leave. 

Wben sbe was gone, Mildred retomed to tbe 
train of tbougbt wbicb bad worked sucb a 
sudden cbange in ber manner towards Jessie. 
Mildred could not acquit berself of all ill-feeling 
towards ber rival in wbat sbe bad done. Sbe 
wonld bave assisted Percy all tbe same bad be 
come to ber for belp; but sbe bad been glad 
tbat Jessie bad beld ber band, and tbat tbe 
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** sister *' could prove herself more devoted than 
the " wife." Tes, she had been glad of that — 
very glad at the time. 

But she had never desired nor suspected that 
her act would haye estranged Percy from his 
wife — ^that their domestic peace should have 
been as distorbed as Jessie had represented it 
to be. 

Was there cause for this in anything which 
she had done? 

No ; she could with a clear conscience answer, 
no! 

Of what had Jessie accused her ? Of buying 
back the loTe of Percy? She believed she had 
never lost her brother*s love, even when she so 
pointedly disapproved of his marriage. Was it 
for her he d^serted his home, and withheld the 
tendemess which had before characterised his 
conduct towards his wife ? 

No ; again no. Percy was an in&equent mom- 
ing visitor, and had dined there not more than 
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three times in as many months. Bat if Jessie 
had spoken the truth, there must be some cause 
for such a change. Whatwasit? Had Mildred 
a right to search out Percy's secrets, be they 
what they might 7 To know that Jessie*s faults 
had made his home less happy than he had 
imagined it would be, or to find that he was to 
blame, and perhaps in that discovery to hurt 
her own heart as mach as Jessicas ? No. 

Of one thing she was convinced, Percy's futnre 
happiness was in peril; and all her professed 
regard for him would be but empty words did 
she hesitate to warn him ef impending danger. 
Besides, she had promised Jessie to forego any 
further intimacy with Percy, and that promise 
should be kept. 

Mildred, therefore, wrote to Miss Pragmore, 
without whose protecting presence^he resolved 
not to receive eyen Brother Percy, and invited 
her to lunch and an early dinner at four o'clock 
the same day. 
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Could she have seen that worthy lady at that 
momenty she would have found her dragging her 
slow length along towards Bedford Eow. She 
had continued promenading a distant street 
which commanded a view of Mildred's door, from 
the time of Jessie's admission to her egress ; and 
then fall of wonder at what the yisit meant or 
portended, took her homeward way, slowly, 
painfully, as the day was rather humid, and 
highly* favonrable for the shooting of corns, of 
which Miss F. had more than her fair allowance. 
Mildred^s note did not reach her imtil the 
morning, or it is doubtful whether she would 
have slept so soundly, so very soundly, as her 
maid servant reported her to have done. 

By a happy chance next morning Miss Frag- 
more had taken her seat in her eyrie rather 
earlier than usual, or she would have missed 
noting the arriyal of Mrs. Clendon, an event 
which under existing circumstances put her all 
in a fiutter. She knew that Mr. Daw was Mrs. 
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Clendon's man of business and tmstee, bat 
connecting him with what she had seen yester- 
day and the note she had received, Miss Prag- 
more took her place at the pipe with increased 
coriosity. 

"Well, Mr. Daw," she heard Jessie say, "I 
have satisfied myself of Miss Deering*s disgrace- 
ful conduct ; I called upon her yesterday/ 

" Called upon her ! " exclaimed Mr. Daw. 
" Then your promise of secresy has been broken, 
and I lose one if not two clients by obliging 
you." 

"Not so; I told her that the discoyery was 
due to my own sagacity, as it was/' said Mrs. 
Clendon ; " bot you will consider our agreement 
as binding." 

" You are yery good/* replied Mr. Daw ; " and 
what did Miss Deering say? Did she equivo- 

cate ? " 

"Not in the least, but at onee proceeded 

to '' 
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But at that moment Miss Pragmore gave a loud 
sneeze, and when she again applied her ear to 
her secret informant she had the mortification to 
hear a rustling ^oise at the other end, as though 
Mr. Daw was replugging the pipe with pellets of 
paper. 
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